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SAMUEL GOMPERS 
Address delivered at recent Civic Conference in New York City. 


The whole struggle of the human family has 
been to secure a better condition for those who 
work, In the early history of man, when his tools 
of labor were identical with his weapons of offense 
and defense, the wars of conquest went on, but 
those captured in battle were not retained by their 
conquerors ; they were put to death. 

The safety of the conquerors demanded the death 
of the conquered. They could not be made slaves 
and forced to work, for this furnished the slaves 
with the identical and only weapons with which 
the conquerors were armed, and always gave the 
conquered an opportunity for their freedom. 

It was a marvelous advance that differentiated 
the weapon of war from the tool of labor. The 
first step in this direction pointed the way to the 
farthest and most effectual advance in the history 
and development and the progress and the civiliza- 
tion of the human family. 

When that first differentiation took place, the 
captives were no longer put to death. They were 
made slaves and forced to produce wealth while the 
conquerors marched in their warlike armor toward 
new conquests. 

I shall not attempt to to trace the historical de- 
velopment of the workers’ struggles for recognition 
of their rights, except to say this, that the change 
went on from slave to serf, and from serf to wage- 
worker; so that we now find ourselves in the 
condition where the wage-worker is placed in com- 
petition with his fellow wage-worker. It is the 
desire of the workers to reduce the evil side of that 
competition to its minimum. 

In our new twentieth century we are living in an 





era of the highest development of industry. Con- 
centration of wealth and power is in the direction 
of the securing the greatest production by the fewest 
possible factors. What are these wonderful produc- 
tive forces ? 

The improvement of machinery, the division and 
subdivision of labor, the application of new propell- 
ing forces of steam and electricity and water,—all 
these great powers and motives and influences con- 
verge to the one point of increasing the production 
of wealth by the workers. 

Let me say to you, my friends, that even with 
that picture in mind, there are still some in our 
day who speak of the individuality of the worker. 

I grant you that where economic and social condi- 
tions admit of individual action, that is the ideal 
situation. But when we find on the one hand a 
great concentration of wealth and power, accom- 
panied by a marked concentration of industry, with 
the direction of the great industrial and distrib- 
uting forces placed in the hands of a few, it is as 
idle for the individual worker to attempt to obtain 
redress for bad conditions as it is for a vessel to 
survive a hurricane without rudder or seamen to 
guide her. 

What is necessary is that the workers, so far as 
consistent with their social and political liberty, 
shall merge their economic interests with those of 
their fellow-workers, and by that method endeavor 
to obtain consideration for the rights of both the 
elements in production. 

In our industrial system of society I would not 
have the rights of an employer toyed with nor 
flagrantly violated. Also, I want to say that I wilt 
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not tolerate, nor stand by, nor permit, so far as my 
powers and opportunities may afford, that the 
rights of the weakest of our fellow-workers shall 
be trampied upon. 

There is in our time, if not a harmony of inter- 
ests—which I shall not attempt to discuss at this 
time, because there is a divergence of opinion upon 
that subject—yet certainly a community of inter- 
ests, to the end that industrial peace shall be main- 
tained. 

I will not join—I have not joined—in that hue 
and cry against combinations of capital. I realize 
that that is a matter of economy and development 
and strength. 

But I do say, and I might say it parenthetically, 
that I object to the organizations of capital popu- 
larly known as ‘‘Trusts,’’ when they attempt to 
interfere with the political affairs of our country, 
and particularly the judiciary. I am speaking of 
them from an industrial and not from a commercial 
point of view. 

I want to see the organization of the wage- 
earners and the organization of the employers, 
through their respective representatives, meet 
around the table in the office of the employers or 
in the office of the union, if you please, or, if 
that be not agreeable to either, then in an of- 
fice or a room upon neutral ground, there to dis- 
cuss the questions of wages and hours of labor and 
conditions of employment and all things consistent 
with the industrial and commercial success of our 
country, that shall tend to the uplifting of the hu- 
man family. 

One difficulty has been that employers of labor 
have turned their backs upon the workers because 
the latter organized and attempted to secure recog- 
nition of the fact that they are basic elements in 
the production and distribution of wealth, and as 
such have a right to be consulted as to the condi- 
tions under which either or both shall be conducted. 

We assert that the employer has no right to say 
to us that there is not anything to arbitrate. In that 
declaration is embodied all the evil and viciousness 
of the principle of master and slave. 

When organized labor says, ‘‘ We want to arbi- 
trate,’’ it means that the employer or his repre- 
sentative shall meet with the workers, or théir 
representatives, and endeavor calmly and care- 
fully, intelligently and humanely, to arrive at a 
result that shall be beneficial to both and to all the 
people. 

We realize, too, that an agreement with an em- 
ployer is an obligation which ought to be as faith- 
fully kept as a bond or the oath of allegiance to our 
country. 

We object to-holding, legally or otherwise, the 
organizations of labor liable in damages for the 
violation of agreements either by an officer of the 
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organizatiou or even the collectivity as expressed 
by the organization itself. The reason is, that we 
have in mind the experience of centuries ago, when 
the organization of the toilers in the old guilds 
was destroyed and their funds confiscated simply 
at the whim of the crown or those who stood for it. 

We believe that the greatest damage which can 
be inflicted upon the workers is to reap the fruits 
of their own folly when they are wrong. Nothing 
can contribute so much to rectify errors. Nothing 
tends so much to bring about a clearer understand- 
ing of the mutual rights of both workmen and 
employers as the endeavor to place their errors 
behind them and to learn by their mistakes. 

We are endeavoring to place the movement of the 
workers upon a higher plane of ethical considera- 
tion. Weare desirous of the good will of employers 
and the employing class and their representatives. 
Our movement makes for the common good of all 
and instills into the minds and hearts of our fellow- 
toilers in unions the same elements of honor that 
we expect in individuals. No man can maintain 
his self-respect or command the respect of his 
neighbors and friends unless his word can be ab- 
solutely relied upon. It is the same with unions. 

We want better relations with the employing 
class. We are contributing our quota toward 
that desirable end. But we claim, even if it be 
not generally recognized, that there is no factor 
in our behalf so potent to secure consideration at 
the hands of our employers or fair agreements from 
them, or a faithful adherence to the terms of the 
contracts or agreements, as a well-organized body 
of wage-earners in the unions of their trades and 
callings ; these combined in the National unions 
and still further associated in a thorough federa- 
tion of all organized workers. 

My friends, I came here directly from the twenty- 
first convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, the highest and best organized and most 
thoroughly federated effort of the workers of the 
world that has ever existed. Coming from their 
ringing appeals and their arguments and _ their 
philosophy and the yearnings and expressions of 
hope, as well as their complaints of errors and 
wrongs of the past; let me assure you that the 
organized workers of America have no fear for the 
future, whatever may present itself. 

They are true, loyal, faithful and devoted citizens 
of our country, loving its institutions, revering its 
traditions and honoring the men who have made 
this great country of ours what it is. Realizing 
the very many changed conditions that have come 
about, the workers have no fear for the future, but 
rely upon the justice of their cause, the humane 
aspirations which prompt them, and the grit and 
the manhood that make up the American character, 
to solve ali problems. 
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| German Trades Councils. 























HvuGO PORTSCH. 


Following the review of the German trade 
unions recently published in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST, it may be now in order to acquaint its 
readers with the various other forms of German 
labor organizations, This time I desire to speak 
of the German trade union councils, that is the 
Trades and Labor Councils, or Federations. 

These councils are composed of delegates from 
the various local organizations of a city or town. 
Each local or branch union elects one or more 
delegates who meet in regular session as a central 
body and consult about the local conditions of the 
trade unions. 

As arule, an executive committee is elected, to 
which the management of general business is in- 
trusted. To the functions of the council belong, 
beside other matters, the organization and support 
of those trades still unorganized. For instance, 
should there be no branch union of the bakers in 
any one city, the general secretary of the bakers’ 
organization, who may perhaps live at some dis- 
tance, will request the central trades council to 
endeavor to organize the bakers, calling meetings 
for that purpose and doing such other work as 
may be necessary. Should the respective unions 
have no means, the trades council will assume the 
cost of such organization. In this way, there is a 
mutual assistance in the labor movement, those 
better organized assisting the weaker. 

The trades council also manages the elections to 
the board of conciliation and arbitration, as well 
as the elections to the courts of adjudication for 
the workmen and invalid insurance. 

In the year 1900 there were 320, at the present 
time there are 353 such trades councils located in 
different cities. Unfortunately, there were but 90 
reports made to the generalkommission of the 
trade unions in Germany in the year 1900, so the 
generalkommission is compelled for the present 
year to prepare and issue its own question blanks 
in order to obtain a more complete report. 

The returns as to the activity of these councils 
is, by reason of the meagerness of the reports, 
rather defective. Nevertheless, we consider some 
of the information gained therefrom may prove 
acceptable, especially if it is remembered that ‘ite 
matter obtained is only from 90 out of the 320 
councils. 

Of these 90 trades councils, 24 were composed of 
less than 10 unions ; 26 were comprised of from 10 
to 19; 19 from 20 to 29; 6 from 30 to 39; and only 
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11 had 40 and more organizations represented. At 
the head of these trades councils stands the City of 
Berlin with 69 ; followed closely by Stuttgart, with 
58; Hamburg, 56; Breslau, 51, and Dresden, 50. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that in my former 
letter I mentioned that the German trades unions 
had grown considerably during the year 1900. From 
the reports of the trades councils it will be seen that 
in several localities there was some decrease in the 
number of members. This decrease was generally 
due to either a branching off of a part of the mem- 
bers, lost strikes, or economic depression. 

To the functions of the council belong also the 
founding of trades unions headquarters, lodging 
houses and bureaus, Of the reports received from 
the 90 councils, 16 had labor bureaus. Of these I 
will speak later. 

Where no such bureaus are maintained, the local 
organizations have bureaus of information, which, 
as a rule, are managed, and without pay, by the 
presidents and other officers of either the council 
or local organizations. Such bureaus existed in 18 
cities. The reports in this regard appear very de- 
fective, since in places where there is no regular 
bureau, especially in the larger cities, one of these 
information bureaus is usually maintained. 

Building trades Protective Control Commissions, 
organized in the interest of the building trades for 
the purpose of controlling buildings and to see 
whether all legal provisions are complied with, 
existed in 29 cities. 

Councils and central libraries existed in 28 cities. 
The best arranged libraries are owned by the trades 
unions of Stuttgart and Munich. At Hamburg the 
council subsidizes a very complete private library, 
which is open to members of the trades union with- 
cost. At Bremen the council maintains a public 
reading room ; at Dresden a public heated hall for 
those out of employment. This hall was fre- 
quented during the nine days from the 3d to the 
11th of January, 1901, by 2,748 persons. This is 
an evidence of the value of such an institution. 
When the city council of Dresden was requested 
to assist in the founding of this institution, it re- 
fused upon the ground that it was merely for the 
purpose of political-and trades union agitation. 


For a Bismarck monument, however, it contributed 


75,000 marks. 

There is a constantly growing number of these 
trades councils endeavoring to build for themselves 
their own homes, or trades union houses. This is 
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not because of a particular inclination for property 
ownership, but it is a rather imperative condition 
which impels them to doso, In many cases, es- 
pecially in smaller cities, it is frequently impossible 
for the organizations to obtain suitable places for 
meeting purposes. 

The inn-keepers would be only too pleased to 
furnish halls, but as soon as they do, are threatened 
with the military boycott and police chicanery of 
all kinds. The latter consists mostly in this, that 
such inn-keepers are compelled to!close at earlier 
hours than their business rivals. If there is a mili- 
tary boycott against a saloon, or an inn, the sol- 
diers do not patronize it, which is very frequently 
a most serious loss to the proprietor. 

In larger business centers, where the workmen 
are in power, they are able to neutralize the mili- 
tary boycott and place their boycott against it, 
which means that they do not patronize any place 
where they are not permitted to meet without 
charge. 

A regular list is published wherein workmen are 
informed which places to patronize and which to 
avoid. In order to escape all these unpleasant 
conditions, the unions of many places have founded 
trades union houses, in which they have their meet- 
ing halls and offices for the secretaries of the 
various branch organizations. Already there are 
eight cities in which such headquarters exist, and 
13 others have collected sufficient funds to build 
them. As a rule, these trades union houses have 
central lodging houses annexed. 

On elections for the board of conciliation and 
arbitration, 23 reports were received, of which the 
representatives of the trades unions were defeated 
in only one place. The opponents there were 
either members of the so-called ‘‘ Christian trade 
unions’’ or members of the Hirsch-Dunckershen 
trade societies. 

Finally, they report about the election to the 
sick fund. These funds were created through the 
sick insurance law of 1883. Such funds are 
founded in each city for each separate branch of 
industry. The executive committee of each of 
such funds is composed of delegates of employers 
and employes. Of the duties and the effectiveness 
of the funds, I will, in the near future, report more 
definitely. From the published reports of a trades 
council of one of the larger cities, I propose, at 
some other time, to show a more complete detail 
of their activity. 

The labor bureaus mentioned above are closely 
connected with the trade unions. Their establish- 
ment is mostly due to the trades councils, which 
sometimes alone and other times together with the 
political labor organizations of the locality provide 
for the maintenance of the same. 


These institutions become constantly more neces- 
sary since the rights of the laborers in relation to 
the workingmen’s insurance laws become more 
complex. The sick funds, the age and invalid 
pensions and mostly, perhaps, the accident insur- 
ance laws, require a most thorough legal knowl- 
edge in order to assist the workingman in cases 
under dispute to the acquisition of his rights. This 
could no longer be done by the editors of labor 
papers, the presidents of local associations nor of 
the trades council. The officers of the labor 
bureau do not merely furnish the information, but 
in most cases prepare the necessary documents for 
those requiring them. 

The first of these institutes was opened in the city 
of Nurenberg, Bavaria, in1894. This was followed 
in 1897 by Stuttgart ; in March, 1898, by Munich, 
etc, At the present rate of their growth, it will 
not be long before they will be established in all the 
largest cities. In the year 1900, there were 27 of 
such labor bureaus, 17 of which have furnished 
reports of the past year to the generalkommission 
of the trade unions of Germany. These are the 
most important and their reports fill a large part of 
an excellent publication. Like all other labor 
enterprises in Germany, these labor bureaus enjoy a 
high degree of police attention, by reason of which 
the bureau of Posen is without data of their visi- 
tations and information imparted. All of this 
data was destroyed by the constant raids of the 
police which this bureau had to suffer, and especi- 
ally by the attachment of the books and several 
successive house raids, which finally compelled 
the secretary to abstain from the keeping of a day 
journal. Posen is the capital of the province of 
the same name which formerly belonged to the 
Kingdom of Poland. At this place, besides the 
Poles, the unions of the working class are prose- 
cuted severely by the police. 

In addition to the imparting of information, 
these bureaus are also utilized for the obtaining and 
preparation of trades union and social statistics, 
the management of trade union propaganda and, 
in some instances, also for the adjustment of diffi- 
culties which may arise between workingmen and 
their employers. By reason of this, their labors 
are much increased and beyond the management 
of a single secretary. It has, therefore, become 
necessary in some of the larger bureaus to employ 
two, and sometimes three assistants. How severely 


these bureaus are taxed by reason of the informa- 
tion imparted, can be seen from their reports. It 
is not merely the organized but also the unorgan- 
ized laborers who receive this information. The 
secretaries of these bureaus are in duty bound to 
refer those seeking information to their organiza- 
tion and to request them to join it. 
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TIM KILTY’S STRATAGEM. 
Tuomas I. Kipp, International Secretary, Wood Workers. 


During the summer of 1892 the Wood Workers 
employed in the planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., 
struck to establish a 9-hour workday. The men 
were well organized and all indications pointed to 
success. Benchmen and machine men could not be 
secured in St. Louis, so a delegation of employers 
hied themselves to Chicago for the purpose of en- 
gaging a sufficient number of men to man their 
plants and thus bring about the collapse of the 
strike and defeat the efforts of those who were 
striving to obtain a shorter workday. 

One of the first things they did upon arriving in 
Chicago was to advertise in the daily newspapers for 
cabinet makers, bench carpenters and machine 
wood workers to work in St. Louis. Good wages 
and steady employment were assured to acceptable 
applicants. 

One of the active spirits in the Chicago move- 
ment at that time was Tim Kilty. On a bright, 
snnny morning, Tim noticed the advertisement 
and immediately responded to it. 

The leader of the employers’ delegation was an 
elderly and rather fine looking old German, whom 
I shall call Mr. Schmidt. His Chicago head- 
quarters were at the Southern hotel. Tim, after 
giving the fictitious name of Swan, and introduc- 
ing himself, stating that he was looking for a 
job and on answering several questions satisfac- 
torily was informed that a special car had been 
chartered to take a number of wood workers to 
St. Louis that evening at 9 o’clock. He was re- 
quested to appear at the station at the appointed 
time and commence work the following morning. 

As Tim was leaving the place, Mr. Schmidt 
said : 

‘‘If you known of any other wood workers who 
would like to work in St. Louis at good wages, you 
might bring them down to see me this afternoon.’’ 
Tim promised he would. 

It was a rather a new experience to Tim. Im- 
mediately after leaving the hotel he did some very 
hard thinking. He was determined that the em- 
ployers should not secure the services of a single 
Chicago non-unionist. His plans were soon formed. 
After getting into the downtown district, he sent a 
dispatch to two men, in whom he had implicit con- 
fidence, asking them to meet him at 2 o’clock 


that afternoon. One of the men materialized, the 
other disappointed him. He arranged with the 
former to apply to Mr. Schmidt for a situation. 

In the afternoon Tim strolled out to the hotel 
and was again closeted with Mr. Schmidt. What 
it was that Mr. Schmidt saw in Tim Kilty to in- 
spire confidence is difficulty to say, but he evidently 
imagined that he could trust Tim, and accordingly 
unbosomed himself tothe young man. He related 
to Tim that the manufacturers had organized an 
association and raised a fund of $100,000 with the 
determination of ‘‘smashing the union into 
smithereens,’’ and if that fund became exhausted 
what arrangements were made to replenish it. 

That they had two men attending the strikers’ 
meetings, who reported to the employers every- 
thing that was said and done, and how the poor 
devils were hard up, some of them living on a 
glass of beer and a free lunch instead of their 
former three square meals a day. Rubbing his 
hands, he gleefully asserted ‘‘that the union was 
doomed and the backbone of the strike would be 
broken just as soon as the men hired in Chicago 
reached St. Louis.”’ 

That evening Tim Kilty met the man who had 
failed to respond to his dispatch, and successfully 
urged him to go to St. Louis. They went to the 
station, where a large number of non-union men 
had gathered and with whom Mr. Schmidt and 
his two assistants were busy shaking hands, giving 
words of advice and encouragement and assuring 
the men of splendid positions when they reached 
their destination. Tim did not jointhe party. He 
slipped onto the train and got into a corner between 
the chair car, which was just behind the smoker, 
and the Pullman car, where the bosses were. 
When the time of departure arrived, the train 
pulled out of the station and Tim knew that his 
two lieutenants were in the special chair car, ready 
to assist in carrying out to the letter the plans he 
had outlined. Tim saw the employers pass be- 
tween the special car and the sleeper, but succeeded 
in preventing himself from being observed. 

Early the following morning, when the men were 
beginning their toilet, Tim sauntered into the spe- 
cial car. He was recognized by quite a number 
who had been lounging around the hotel. They 
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held out their hands and asked where he had been 
all night. 

Did not 
think that I could enjoy myself where there was so 


Tim answered, ‘I was not feeling well, 


much pleasure and rejoicing and consequently rode 
in the next car.’’ 

Tim then sat down in the smoking room of the 
chair car with three others and the St. Louis situ- 
ation was discussed, 

‘* What do you think about it ?’’ asked one of the 
men, 

‘** Well, I don’t know,’’ mildly commenced Tim. 
‘*T am not over enthusiastic about going to work. 
The strikers are simply fighting for justice. They 
are fighting for what has already been conceded to 
They are tle 
pioneers in the short hour agitation in our industry 
in this part of the country. If they succeed in 
establishing; the 9-hour day in St. Louis, it will 
mean that it will come all the sooner to Chicago 
and other cities of the middle west.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ Tim added, growing eloquent as he 
became interested in his subject, ‘‘ should we take 
their places we will be guilty of prolonging this 
strike, and causing suffering, not only to the men 
involved in it, but to their wives and to their 
children, many of whom, I understand, are on the 
verge of starvation now. We will place upon our 
foreheads the brand that belongs to the industrial 
traitor and in after years we will have every reason 
to be ashamed of our conduct.’’ Asa final argu- 
ment, he almost shouted, ‘‘And as for me I'll be 
hanged if I'll goto work. I will goto the strikers’ 
headquarters and encourage the men to continue 
their struggle, giving them all the assistance I can.”’ 

‘‘Tam with you, by thunder,’’ shouted one of 
Tim’s listeners, 

‘* Here, too,’’ chimed in another. 

‘*Count me in,’’ said the third. 

‘* Now, then,’’ said Tim, who was pleased at the 
success of his plans, so far as they had gone, ‘let 


thousands of other wage-workers. 


us get out and see if we can not get the others to 
join us.’’ 

They left the smoking room and got into the 
body of the car. 

Tim knew the value of the aphorism, ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success.”’ 

So the first man approached was one of Tim’s 
lieutenants. Of course this individual with as- 
sumed earnestness claimed that he did not want to 


turn his back upon his newly found employer and 
protested that he had a wife and family to support. 
A little argument, however, brought him around, 
so that he held out his hand to Tim and said: ‘All 
right, old man, I will stay with you to the end.”’ 
The other lieutenant was next approached, and 
he too, after a little pretended resistance, agreed 


to unite in the revolt against the employers. The 
others were then interviewed with the result that 
the non-unionists one by one capitulated and agreed 
to accompany Tim to the strikers’ headquarters 
instead of going to the mills. 

Tim, although not a philosopher, had _ sense 
enough to know that if he took the men to the 
strikers’ hall and they learned that they had been 
trapped, they would cherish a feeling of resent- 
ment against him that might probably lead them 
to desert the strikers and thus defeat the very ob- 
ject that Tim started out to attain. He therefore 
called the three men together whom he had first 
met in the smoking room, and said : 

‘* Boys, I have deceived you and I want tosquare 
myself. This is my card,’’ and Tim presented his 
pasteboard, which showed him to be an official of 
the Woodworkers’ Union. One of the men looked 
dubiously at Tim for a moment, then smiled and 
said : 

‘*T was suspicious of you all the time, but I am 
with you just the same.”’ 

Tim went around to all the others and presented 
a card and made an apology to each for deceiving 
him, but said he was interested in the success of 
the strikers and the plan he was carrying out was 
the first to suggest itself. None seemed to be of- 
fended at the pardonable deceit and all agreed to 
abide by their promise. Just as Tim had righted 
himself with the last man, one of the non-union 
men whispered, ‘‘ Look out, the boss is coming.” 

The victory had been won. Tim was independent. 

‘*Let him come now,”’’ he said. 

As the smasher of unions and the breaker of 
strikes stalked into the car, he noticed Tim Kilty 
and stretching out his hand, said : 

‘*Hello, Mr. Swan, I’m glad to see you. I 
thought you had deserted us. When did you get 
on the train?’”’ 

‘*T got on the train at Chicago,’’ answered Tim, 
quietly, ‘‘ with the express purpose of preventing 
these men from going to work, and I think I have 
succeeded. This is my card,’’ and Tim handed him 
a card which read: ‘‘ Tim Kilty, Business Agent, 
Woodworkers’ Union.”’ 

The man who had just been dreaming about 
smashing unions looked stupid fora moment. His 
jaw fell. He tried to speak, but did not seem able to 
control his tongue. The other two manufacturers 
stood almost as dumb as Mr. Schmidt himself. 
Tim took advantage of their paralyzed condition 
to say: 

‘*T am afraid, Mr. Schmidt, that the backbone 
of the strike is not broken, but very much stiff- 
ened. You will have to increase your funds and 
the number of your spies before you will be able to 
glory in the defeat of your organized workers.”’ 
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After the train reached St. Louis and the Chicago 
woodworkers marched into the strikers’ hall, Tim 
Kilty received an ovation that will long live in 
his memory. No business could be done until he 
had mounted the rostrum and acknowledged the 
vociferous applause of the vastassemblage. It was 
a clever capture that is talked of by the men in 
St. Louis to this day. Not a single point of Tim’s 
plan miscarried, 


An Absurd Lockout. 
JOHN A, FLETT. 

One of the most peculiar and absurd onslaughts 
against the Building Trades Unions in the Domin- 
ion of Canada occurred at Hamilton in the spring 
of 1888. 

At that time the labor movement was not as 
prominent nor as well known and understood as it 
is today. Nevertheless, trade unions were coming 
rapidly into existence and were attracting atten- 
tion, and many not familiar with their methods 
and objects looked upon them with apprehension. 

About this time an effort was made to form a 
building trades council. This move on the part 
of the workingmen found prompt opposition in the 
shape of a contractors and supply dealers’ union, 
known as the Building Contractors and Dealers’ 
Exchange. They declared themselves unalter- 
ably opposed to the methods of trade unions. 
Having persuaded a large majority of the con- 
tractors to join their organization, they began to 
regulate things in the building business, not even 
overlooking the architects, to whom they sent let- 
ters notifying them that : 

‘‘At a special meeting of the Builders, Con- 
tractors and Dealers’ Exchange, held on Monday 
evening, March 12th, it was resolved, that on and 
after March 20th no member of this exchange shall 
sign any plans, or take work or subcontracts on 
any new or reconstructed buildings, on which any 
contractors, not members of this exchange, are 
to be engaged; reconstructed to mean alterations 
where plans are used.”’ 

Nor did these gentlemen stop at this, but all 
builders and material men were forced by the sup- 
ply dealers to pay increased prices for material. 

The president, a builder and quarry-owner, 
insisted upon his laborers working ten hours per 
day. The men refused and were discharged. The 
rest of their fellow-unionists of the Laborers’ So- 
ciety then declined to handle any stone taken out 
of this quarry. This action on the part of the 
laborers brought matters toa crisis. The Brick- 
layers and Masons would not work with material 
furnished by non-union men. 

This gave the Builders’ Exchange the oppor- 
tunity they were seeking. They argued that as 
the working men were banded together in a sort 


of inter-trade union, it was time to deal with them 
collectively. The following resolution was passed 
and a copy forwarded to all unions : 

GENTLEMEN.—Whereas certain labor organi- 
zations or unions in connection with the building 
trades have in the past and are now using the 
power they have acquired by combining together for 
unjust and arbitrary purposes having no reference 
whatever to wages, and whereas serious loss must 
result to the employer and the building trades gen- 
erally by a continuance of this abuse of power, 
the Builders, Contractors and Dealers’ Exchange, at 
a regular meeting held on Monday evening, March 
26th, resolved that on and after Wednesday, March 
28th, all known union men of every branch in the 
building trade in the employ of members of this 
exchange shall be and shall remain suspended 
from work until the satisfactory removal of the 
present difficulty between the Laborers’ and Brick- 
layers’ unions and the Master Builders’ associa- 
tion, when work will be resumed. 

(Signed ) HUGH WALLACE. 

On the day named in the circular a general lock- 
out ensued ; Carpenters, Bricklayers and Masons, 
Painters, Plumbers, Tinsmiths, Plasterers and 
Lathers, Stone Cutters and others were thrown 
out of work. Many workmen had not even heard 
of the Builders’ Exchange or the quarrel between 
its president and his laborers in the quarry. So 
sudden was the move that everyone was asking 
what it was all about. The general public was put 
to serious inconvenience in some instances. 

The architects made several attempts to bring 
about a settlement of the difficulty by arranging 
meetings between the unions and builders’ ex- 
change. 

The trade unions refused to recognize the ex- 
change. Some held that their unions had yearly 
agreements with the bosses and had nothing to do 
with any differences arising through the exchange. 
Other unions would only recognize the contractors’ 
association of their respective trade. 

The lockout lasted until May, when it was de- 
clared off, some unions receiving an advance in 
wages, others renewing former agreements with 
their respective trade »osses for a year, but the 
builders’ exchange was not recognized and went 
to the wall a short time after. Its career was as 
short as it was inconsistent. Thus ended the most 
absurd and stupid lockout in the history of labor 
in Canada. 





Our new calendar is an artistic production in 
itself and, as it reproduces the new cover of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, a reminder of the 
necessity of getting the magazine every month, 
ether by subscription or from your newsdealer. 
The calendar will be mailed free on application. 


The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now for sale 
on all news stands. 
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Che Union Man. 


(Dedicated to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR.) 


The poet loves to sing about 

The glorious light of woman’s eyes ; 
Of singing birds, and babbling brooks, 
And fleecy clouds in summer skies. 
My theme a homelier one shall be, 
Yet nobler show me, ye who can! 
God’s greatest work, His masterpiece, 
The brawny, honest Union man! 


I care not what his craft may be, 

Nor what his race, nor what his ‘creed ; 
Enough it is that he be true, 

And help a brother when in need ; 
Standing erect to face the world, 
Conscious that none his right may,ban, 
To help humanity’s fight along, 

The noble-minded Union man! 


Menaced around on every hand,° 
Threatened, flattered, spurned, cajo oled 

He scorns their bribes, heir threats deride, 
In mankind’s cause he stands enrolled ; 
High purpose gleams from out his eyes: 
He scorns the sycophantic clan ; 

No servile, fawning whisperer he, 

The true, straightforward Union man! 


He knows the goal for which he aims, 
He knows the way is hard and steep, 

He knows the path is strewn with stones 
And gashed with chasms wide and deep; 
Yet naught can stay his upward way 
Since first his fight for Right began. 

He knows his cause gains day by day, 
The lion-hearted Union man! 


He sees the goal for which the blood 
Of countless thousands has been shed, 
And vows to plant his standard high 
Above - of martyred dead. 

Oh! God of Justice, apecd the day. 
Dispel! dispel! oppression’ 8 ban, 
And let us realize the dream 
Of every honest Union man. 


Oh! hero heart, on all your toil, 

May Heaven its choicest gifts bestow! 
May all your heart’s desires be nm aoe 
Your land with milk and honey flow; 
May God, from His high throne above, 
His blessings shower with lavish han 
And watch, and guide aright and gua 
The home of every Union man! 


—B. J. DUGGAN. 
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| Solving Union Problems 














Trade Arbitration. 

Trade arbitration is ademonstrated success. The 
American workingman is practical, and it is to be 
hoped that strikes and lockouts will soon be a 
thing of the past. There is a better, wiser, more 
economical way. And that is trade arbitration. 
Have each craft make agreements with the employ- 
ers of their particular trade to cover the whole 
country—and both abide by it on their honor. 

Alleviation of the ills resulting from labor con- 
troversies is the object for which we as laboring 
men must strive. Conciliation is a more rational 
solution of the labor problem than arbitration ; in 
fact, it is a necessary precedent to any form of suc- 
cessful arbitration. The principal thing is to get 
both parties to a dispute together, when it arises. 
The employer and the employe must be shown the 
viewpoint of the other. 

One of the arguments of the advocates of the 
great manufacturing corporations of today is that 
they tend to industrial peace. 

That controversies as to wages and conditions of 
employment are more likely to be settled amica- 
bly when organized labor has to deal with an 
organized industry—that the men who control 
such an industry will do much to avoid a conflict 
which must be costly, and representatives of unions 
will be more conservative when they have one 
powerful company to deal with instead of a num- 
ber of smaller and weaker companies, and when a 
strike will affect thousands of workmen instead 
of a comparatively small number is admitted. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate the differ- 
ent associations of employers who annually treat 
with like bodies of workers. Every member of 
organized labor and reader of the daily press is 
more or less familiar with their names. These 
conciliation conferences have shown both em- 
ployer and employe that peace is better than fric- 
tion and discord. Agreements covering the hours 
of labor, wages and working conditions have been 
made and proved a-benefit to both sides. They 
have every element of permanence. 

This system has worked well even in an indus- 
trialsense. Better work has been done. Advances 
in wages have been secured by the workers. The 
manufacturers have learned to trust union repre- 
sentatives, while the workmen have gained thereby 
an insight into the commercial side of the business. 
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This is exactly what might be expected to result 
from arrangements of this kind. They are prefer- 
able to state arbitration. 

PAvuL J. MAAS. 





Restriction of Output. 

Every time a question of declining trade or any 
other matter crops up in which industrial status is 
at stake, it is strange how the opponents of trade 
unionism always hark back to the old contention 
that the organization of labor seeks to restrict 
output, 

Just now England is in the throes of such a 
discussion and the columns of some papers are 
full of letters condemning the unions right and 
left. Perhaps Wm. Jacks, LL. D., put the matter 
best in his presidential address to the West of Scot- 
land Iron and Steel Institute, in which he started 
by admitting that it was no longer possible to talk 
of ‘‘our commercial supremacy.” 

Without accompanying the lecturer through the 
reasons for his pessimistic view of the British in- 
dustrial problem, it may be well to déal with one 
of the causes he adduced. At the same time it 
should in fairness be said that he did not lay the 
entire evil to the door of the alleged interference 
of the unions with the output of the factories, but 
on the contrary spoke strongly and with evident 
feeling against the conservatism of the manufactu- 
rers, who seemed to think they could live forever 
on past achievements and continue to enjoy that 
immunity from active competition which had been 
theirs in the past. 

Still he quoted approvingly the words of Benja- 
min Taylor in the North American Review: “ It 
is not so much technical education that is required 
as the awakening of the working man to the fact 
that he becomes his own worst enemy when he 
joins a trades union,’’ and summed up the position 
as he saw it in the trite paraphrase : ‘‘ Thou wicked 
and industrious servant, why hast thou done so 
much? Thou oughtest not to have produced more 
than thy companion with the one talent.”’ 

At first sight there would appear to be much to 
sustain the argument, for all.over the world there 
is a disposition to earn money, whether in wages or 
any other form, as easily as may be. But this ten- 
dency is not confined to workingmen, and still less 
to members of trade unions. As Mr. and Mrs, 
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Sidney Webb pointed out in the columns of the 
London 7imes recently, ‘‘ Even in the sixteenth 
century there were found these who, in the words 
of Orlando in ‘ As You Like It,’ sighed for: 

The constant service of the antique world, 

When service sweat for duty, not for mead. 

No doubt all who employ would be glad if that 
antique world could be brought back, but it can 
not, and it is as useless to sigh for it as it would be 
for the southern planters to demand the reintro- 
duction of slavery. 

Coming down to comparatively modern times 
the argument is made even stronger. The Brick- 
layers’ union of England had four great strikes 
last century—in 1833, 1853, 1850-60 and 1871. 
During each of these strikes the same conten- 
tion was raised by the employers, that the men 
were only turning out half what they did ten 
years before. Now let me take this statement and 
see how it works out. According to this the brick- 
layers are alleged now to be laying only 400 bricks 
per day as against 1,000 laid. by their confreres in 
the United States. Suppose this was the number 
handled in 1871, 800 would have been the number 
in 1861; 1,600 in 1851; 3,200 in 1841; 6,400 in 
1831, and 12,800 in 1821, which figures are absurd. 

It may be objected that it is not fair to take gen- 
eral statements like these for argument ; but if not, 
then they should not be made in a public discus- 
sion. Yet no one claims for an instant that the un- 
organized workers are more productive workmen 
than those employed in organized trades. 

It would probably be nearer the mark to claim 
that organized labor restrains rather than accentu- 
ates the natural tendency of the workingman to pro- 
duce as little as possible. Indeed, the most highly 
organized trades are those in which labor-saving 
machinery is most used, and piecework, that in- 
centive to high pressure, most universally insisted 
upon. The Engineers in the old country include 
within their ranks 92 per cent of the total number 
of men engaged at’the trade, and the Cotton Spin- 
ners of Lancashire almost as many, yet the En- 
gineers within the last few years have issued a 
special circular to their branches cautioning them 
against any attempt to limit output, and the Cotton 
Spinners have been known to practically insist on 
the introduction of the latest machinery. 

No, the origin of the alleged restriction of out- 
put must be looked for in other quarters than the 
officers of the trade unions. The fact that the 
stigma has always been laid to the door of labor is 
most important, and would lead one to suggest 
that the evil, if it exist at all, is rather due to the 
innate desire of all men to get something for 
nothing. Among individuals this tendency might 
operate unchecked and lead to the disasters now 


being attributed to it; but an aggregation of men 
is always wiser than an individual. A committee 
can easier dissociate itself from personal bias. 

Apart from an ill-considered view of the matter 
it is probable that this grave charge against organ- 
ized labor originated from another mistaken notion 
many employers entertain regarding trade unions, 
It is a common fallacy to suppose that unionists 
wish every man to be paid alike and would oppose 
any employer who wished to raise the rate of wages 
paid to an individual workman on account of his 
superior work or the amount he turned out in a 
given time. It is of course unnecessary to remind 
any student of industrial problems that this is not so. 

All that any union requires is that a minimum 
rate of wages shall be observed, below which it 
does not believe a man can decently live. The 
unions have no objection to any man being paid 
double or treble the scale should his employer de- 
sire. This fact is made plain in the oft-occurring 
phrase, which may be found in any union scale of 
wages, so and so shall be the minimum rate to be 
paid. The insertion of the adjective emphasizes 
the fact that the stipulated rate is not to be taken 
as the maximum. 

The employing class are free with their sugges- 
tions that labor and capital should be brought more 
into harmony, their wish is echoed repeatedly by 
the leaders of the men, and conferences are ar- 
ranged every little while to bring about this result. 
It may be true, that working men do not always 
consider carefully enough the view point of their 
employers; it may be that they are headstrong and 
demand on occasions more than the trade will bear, 
but it is equally true that the average employer 
seldom considers that his workmen have rights 
eqnally important with his own. 

If labor and capital are ever to get together, if 
the employer and employed are to be brought into 
harmony and work together for the welfare of their 
trade each must put himself in the other’s place. 
He must consider the rights of the other and 
above all learn not to misrepresent the other’s 
claims. 

I. M. BYLEs. 

After reading the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
pass it to a friend. 
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JUDGE NEWCOMB’S RETRIBUTION 


























Lizzie M. HOLMES. 


It was the restless summer of 1894 in Chicago. 
The glorious World's Fair was a thing of the past, 
but the wreckage and rubbish of its passing still 
cumbered the city. Animate and inanimate, it 
choked the ordinary avenues of action in the city. 
Idle, penniless men drifted about the streets; empty, 
useless buildings, once teeming with life and move- 
ment, now stood vacant, with their loose boards 
flapping drearily in the wind. Bands of men who 
had come to the western city to find work, who 
had found it perhaps for the time, now wandered 
in unaccustomed idleness, hunger and homeless- 
ness, along the streets or gathered in restless 
groups on the lake front. There were many open 
air meetings, and speakerg of various economic 
schools addressed them. Some days the unem- 
ployed formed processions and marched through 
the principal streets demanding work or bread ; 
the city council was petitioned by disinterested 
people to give them work, but nothing was done. 

With affairs in this situation in the city the 
Great Northern Railroad strike was declared. 
Already thousands of men drifted about with 
gaunt Hunger and Desperation stalking in their 
midst, ready for anything that promised change 
or excitement. Labor headquarters were estab- 
lished in every section and these were crowded. 
Open meetings were held daily and some of the 
most prominent speakers of the country came for- 
ward and addressed the people. The streets were 
jammed, and events followed each other with 
startling rapidity. 

One man among many who hastened hither and 
thither, with a dozen wires held in their hand at 
once, concerns us. His name was Seth Cooper, a 
railroad man of twenty-eight or thereabouts, a 
strong, active, enthusiastic young unionist, who 
was a vital force among the strikers. His fellows 
looked up to him, followed him, loved him, feared 
him and respected him. His manly beauty, love 
of justice, intellect, powerful character and physi- 
cal strength, all combined to make him a leader 
among men. He had naturally, almost uncon- 
sciously, walked into his place at the beginning. 
Yet he had been only a brakeman, without prop- 
erty or family—he did not even know who were 
his parents. Now, he was everywhere among the 
men, encouraging, cautioning, strengthening, ad- 


vising ; non-unionists slunk from before his eyes 
the weak-kneed braced up, and the ‘‘ good” men 
gathered new inspiration and strength from his 
very presence. 

The significant days rolled away, each bringing 
forward some new phase of the situation. Small 
riots occurred here and there, labor men were ar- 
rested every day and carried away to jail. One 
night a lot of old freight cars were hauled away 
from all danger of harming any other property 
and burned. The whole night sky was lighted up 
by the flames and the timorous believed the times 
of the French Revolution were upen us. 

Excitement throughout the city flashed up anew 
like a sunken fire in a fresh gust of wind. The 
police, United States marshals, and the militia 
were reinforced. Presently came a lot of regular 
soldiers to swell the tumult. They camped on the 
Lake Front, and cannon were planted at the foot 
of every east and west street so that the principal 
part of the city could be swept at a moment's no- 
tice. The ‘‘ blue coats’? were everywhere and the 
city took on quite a military appearance. It was 
not a pleasant experience for a native-born Ameri- 
can to walk down Michigan Avenue, passing a 
great cannon at every corner and a sentry every 
few steps. 

Eugene V. Debs was being held in the county 
jail at this time, charged with being in some way 
responsible for the unsettled state of affairs. He 
held daily receptions there, meeting some of the 
best people in the country, always smiling, genial, 
cheerful, decisive; making friends every hour of 
his life. 

About this time the little ‘“‘ white ribbon”’ as a 
mark of friendliness to strikers began to show 
jtself. The crowds on the streets came to look as 
though they had blossomed out in white rosettes. 

One day a group of stylishly dressed young 
ladies alighted from a coupé at the corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Monroe streets. They fluttered 
and plunied themselves like a flock of bright 
feathered birds; one of them—a tall, beautiful 
maiden, stood in the center, richly attired, looking 
strong and distinguished, evidently a person of 
some moment, and upon her breast she wore a little 
knot of white ribbon. 

‘* Berenice! Rerenice! Do you knew what ycu 
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are doing?’’ one of her companions screamed, 
‘Why do you wear that ribbon? Do you know 
what it means?”’ 

“ao.” 

** You don’t mean that you are sympathizing with 
your father’s enemies ?’’ 

‘*If you mean the railroad men, they are not my 
father’s enemies. ‘They were employes of the com- 
pany in which my father is a large shareholder. 
They probably will be again.’’ 

“What a strange girl! ‘To wear that ere, of all 
places You will probably meet Captain Ellis 
to-day. What will he think of you?” 

It happened that Seth Cooper stood nearand had 
been watching the young ladies from the time they 
alighted. He had seen Miss Berenice Brown before 
and he too was struck with astonishment to see the 
white ribbon on her dress. He resolved to keep 
her in sight. 

They passed on toward the south, picking 
their slow way through throngs of citizens, sol- 
diers, strikers, idlers, etc., with unaccustomed 
manner, Several times an. officer started forward 
to escort them, but seeing the white ribbon, 
would stop, look startled, then angry, and retreat. 
Two young and not exactly sober soldiers met them 
and began to utter insulting remarks about the 
white ribbon. Seth stopped in front of them, and 
commanded them to ‘keep still!’’ Of course 
they answered and a row ensued. The soldiers 
were taken into custody by some of their own men 
and Seth was arrested by the police and taken 
away in the ‘‘ wagon ;’’ but he felt fully repaid for 
he caught a glance of sympathy from the dark 
eyes of the wearer of the ribbon. 

“Girls, I heard that ycung man speak, the 
evening I stopped to listen at an open air meeting. 
You remember I had a great curiosity to know 
what these people talked about, and how they jus- 
tified themselves for their actions, and I made the 
coachman stop where I could hear. I learned 
something. I never heard so eloquent a speech, 
and I found that these people are the useful ones 
of earth instead of our own pampered, idle selves. 
Why, we are of no consequence after all. The 
world goes on just the same whether we live or 
die; but what would become of all of us if too 
many of ‘tem should die or refuse to work ?”’ 

‘“ Why, Berenice, we did not think you could be 
so easily tainted by these professional agitators. 
You need to have your father give you a lecture. 
Does he know where you have been lately ?’’ 


“Oh, I'll tell him, I have so many questions I 


want to ask him, since I heard this man speak. I 
wonder what they will do with him? Twish I could 
I hope they will not hurt him.” 

The young ladies severally expressed their sur- 


see him. 


prise and horror at their young friend’s apostasy 
and then repaired to their carriage. 

The authorities found that in securing the person 
of Seth Cooper they had too useful and active a 
man among the strikers to let him go very quickly, 
They set detectives to work to drum up evidence 
against him, and it was not long until they had him 
convicted of assisting in burning cars and being 
implicated in two or three riots where men were 
badly injured. He was taken to the county jail and 
kept in close seclusion, not being allowed to see 
Debs and the other prominent men imprisoned near 
him. But it must be said that Seth was not un- 
happy. It was the first real rest and quiet he had 
enjoyed for weeks. He sat or reclined on his iron 
‘shelf’? and ¢hought. He dreamed much of the 
beautiful young lady who had given him a last 
sympathetic glance. He recalled scenes of his 
dreary childhood. Somehow one particular inci- 
dent came back to him with startling force. He 
remembered one night when his drunken uncle had 
driven him out on a bitter winter’s night, and his 
aunt, who had been the only mother he could re- 
member, lay sick upon her death bed, he sought 
shelter in the corridor of the city hall, behind a 
pile of boards. He remembered that a man and his 
wife and young daughter had entered the door for 
protection against the fierce wind while waiting for 
their carriage, and that at the same moment a police- 
man began to show his zeal by shoving his club 
around in the rubbish to rout out any stray wretch 
who might have found shelter there. He was com 
pelled at last to crawl out, stupid and dizzy with 
sleep and shivering with the cold. 

‘*Come, sir; you must get out of this ; this is no 
free lodging house. Git home, now, quick.’’ “! 
ain’t got any home,’’ he had whined, too miser- 
able for the moment to call up his usual pride. 
**Come to the station, then,’’ the policeman said, 
and wound his hand in Seth’s old collar. The little 
girl had been staring at him with great startled, 
grieved eyes, and she now said: ‘‘ Papa, please 
don’t let the man take that poor boy away. Get 
him a lodging.’’ The man said, hurriedly, for the 
carriage was coming : ‘‘ Here, boy, if a half dollar 
will help you, take this ; I haven't time to look into 
your case now ;”’ and he remembered how shame- 
facediy he had clasped the silver coin, thinking he 
had received alms for the first time, and that pretty 
little girl had seen him. 

Tonight, as he recalled the big, wondering, pity- 
ing eyes, he knew they were the same that had 
given him the interested, sympathetic glance that 
day. How foolish that he, a pauper and a prisoner, 
should be thinking of her so continuously. 

The time of Seth’s trial was hurried on, One 
day he received a visit from that same old drunken 
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uncle who had once posed as a father. After his 
aunt died Seth stayed no longer with him. But 
it seemed he came now just when everything 
seemed as degraded as possible to make that 
degradation still deeper. 

‘‘Boy, did you ever wonder who yer parents 
mought be?’’ he asked, after drawling along 
about nothing in particular for some time. 

‘* Ves, of course,’’ answered Seth. ‘‘And I be- 
lieve you could tell me.”’ 

‘* No, not quite so good as that, but I might find 
out fer sure.”’ 

‘* You find out, sure, and bring me the proofs, 
and I'll give you part of my wages every month 
as long as you live, when I get out of this.”’ 

‘Well, I'll do what I can any way, fer ye know 
I allers liked ye and ye was my poor dead wife’s 
own nephew on yer mother's side, any way. Say, 
you git tried under Judge Newcomb, d'ye hear? 
Whatever you do, have him try yer case.”’ 

‘Well, if it is possible, I'll be tried under him. 
But I don’t like him. He's a proud, cold man 
who hates the workingman.”’ 

‘* Never mind, you do as I say.”’ 

The last hour of Seth's trial had come. All 
day the evidence had gone against him, old in- 
cidents that he had forgotten were brought for- 
ward to bolster up some theory advanced by the 
prosecution. Careless, hot words that had some 
time fallen from his lips and been forgotten—a 
hundred little things true in themselves but false 
when brought to bear on things utterly foreign 
to them—this was the kind of testimony that 
weighed against him before the proud, calm, cold 
judge who scarcely took pains to hide his contempt 
for a striker. The jury were out, the whole room 
seemed to Seth to be holding its breath for what 
should come next. 

Some one entered the room and disturbed the 
strained quiet. He looked around and saw his dis- 
reputable uncle whom he had nearly forgotten, 
except as the means of his being tried before one of 
the hardest, cruelest judges in the city. His lawyer 
went out with the uncle anid was gone some min- 
utes. When the lawyer returned his face revealed 
a great deal of subdued excitement. He went up 
to the judge, asked permission to speak to him, 
and, holding a letter in his hand, seemed to be im- 
ploring him to read it before the jury returned, 
before he should have to pronounce sentence on 
the prisoner. The judge finally took the letter but 
held it unopened in his hand and in a few moments 
the jury came in. 

The sentence was, ‘‘ Guilty !’' as nearly all had 
either gladly or miserably expected. The judge 
arose and in his loftiest manner arraigned any and 
all working men who ever did anything but work 


obediently and quietly, and sentenced Seth Cooper 
to twenty years’ imprisonment at hard labor. 

Then he sat and deliberately opened the envel- 
ope he held in his hand. A small old-fashioned 
picture dropped out ; he picked it up and looked 
at it. A wonderful pallor spread over his face. 
Then he read an old, faded letter in a girlish 
handwriting ; then another in more business like 
hand, and then he stretched forth a trembling 
hand and cried, ‘‘ He is my son! He is my son!" 
and fell fainting. 

It was true. The old picture and letter had 
opened a long-sealed chapter in his life—it brought 
back a long-gone summer vacation in a country 
place in Ohio, when he was young and boyfSh and 
the romance of life was stronger than thoughts of 
prudence and honor, A sweet, swift summer, gone 
all too quickly, but left buried and never returned 
to again. 

He had never heard of the little sweetheart he 
had left amid the golden harvest fields, though 
he had promised her at the time—promised her 
everything. Now he knew she had followed him 
to the city and died trying to find him. That there 
was a child and that the sister had saved and cared 
for him as long as she lived. This child, now a 
man, stood in the dock before him, condemned by 
his own words to a long, long term of imprisonment. 

Seth went to prison. Nothing could save him 
from that. But official interference procured a 
pardon before many months were over. The judge 
never publicly acknowledged Seth, though his 
heart yearned over him and he had no other son. 
The strong, well-built frame, clear-cut, handsome 
features much like his own, and sterling character, 
all appealed to him with a strength he could not 
understand, but he was so enwrapped by his own 
standing and respectability that he could not even 
now do justice to the boy who had suffered so 
much from his very childhood. Seth did not re- 
yret this; he was not deeply in love with the man 
who would have sent him twenty years to prison, 
and had caused so much sorrow to one he could 
not remember, but whom he loved. The judge as- 
sisted him to a good position which was a great 
deal in those days of ‘blacklisting *’ and Seth 
practically went on his way alone. And alwaysand 
ever one finds him on the side of labor, encouraging 
and fighting its battles. 

Berenice Browne has ever since taken a deep in- 
terest in everything pertaining to labor, but she can 


not entirely disentangle herself from her old he- . 


reditary environment, and come among the work- 
ers as one of them. Yet she is still unmarried ; 
perhaps ever regretting a‘ might have been,”’ and 
ever comparing all men with one and forever find 
ing them wanting. 
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Desirous at all times of placing before 
a GREAT the readers of the AMERI- 

CAN FEDERATIONIST the 
SYMPOSIUM. 


very best expresion on all 
public topics, and particularly those which 
apply to or are related in any way to the 
great labor movement in Which we are en- 
gaged, keenly alive to the general interest 
felt in the session of the Civic Conference 
held recently for the better recognition of 
labor’s rights, we addressed an identical let- 
ter to each member of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the thirty-six, requesting each one 
to write an article for the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST upon the view they entertained 
relative to the work and purpose for which 
the conference was held. 

We have already received articles from a 


large number of the men composing the 
committee, and letters from the others, in 
the main promising to forward such articles. 
We will thus be enabled to present in the 
March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST a symposium of articles contributed 
by the best known men in the United States. 
We are confident that these contributions 
will be read with keen interest, written as 
they are by men whose names and articles 
have never appeared in one issue of any 
publication in this or any other country. 


At no time in the history of labor have there 
been so many workers uni- 


DIVISION ted ; and yet with more re- 
INVITES DE- ret than we can find words 
STRUCTION. me 


to adequately express, we 
recognize that the fact exists that some of 
our fellow-workers in a section of the west- 
ern country have pursued, and are pursuing, 
a mistaken policy of isolation ; that is, they 
are organized, but hold aloof from the 
general labor movement of the country. 

We have in mind the Western Federation 
of Miners, which all recognize as being the 
mainstay of the Western Labor Union. 
None will deny that everything which 
affects our fellow-workers of the West affects 
the toilers of our entire domain; and it is 
incomprehensible how earnest, honest, intel- 
ligent unionists should ever attempt to drive 
a wedge of discord, and divide the efforts 
of the toiling masses of our country, and 
particularly on geographical lines. 

The employers of labor, the wealth pos- 
sessors of our country, despite their condi- 
tions or locations, allow neither to interfere 
with the unity of their purpose and the 
identity of their action. The logic of the 
industrial situation should impel every 
true trade unionist, every faithful repre- 
sentative of organized effort of the workers, 
to unite and federate to the fullest extent, so 
that the grand army of labor may present a 
solid phalanx, not only to repel any attack 
which may be directed against our forces, 
but to march steadily forward to the attain 
ment of the rights to which we are entitled. 

It is inconceivable how thotightful men 
‘an stand before the world, advocating the 
necessity of union among the workers of 
any particular trade, calling, or locality, 
and yet defend separation and rivalry, neces- 
sarily weakening the power and influence 
which would otherwise come through united 
effort. 
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It is not our purpose, and we shall not 
attempt to indulge in any language calcu- 
lated to intensify feeling and create further 
schism ; language in which some thoughtless 
or reckless persons have indulged; but we 
just as firmly assert it to be our purpose 
to do all we honorably can to bring about a 
recognition among all who toil of the fact 
that it is a duty to join their respective 
unions, and to unite and cement the bonds 
of fraternity and solidarity among the entire 
mass of the wage-workers of America. 

The American Federation of Labor stands 
for the highest conception of organized 
effort among the wage-workers in the United 
States as well as in the remotest part of the 
civilized world. We have in mind some 
who loudly clamor for the recognition of 
the ‘‘ international solidarity of labor,’’ yet 
in practice urge isolation on narrow sec- 
tional and local lines, and whose every 
move is directed toward severing the fra- 
ternal relations now existing and which it 
has cost years of effort to accomplish. 

Against such folly and short-sightedness 
it behooves every sincere man in the ranks 
to devote his undivided effort. 

There can be no question but that to the 
workers of America falls the mission of lead- 
ing in the great movement for amelioration 
and emancipation. 

The eyes of the whole world are centered 
upon our movement. ‘Those abroad who do 
not fully understand our methods or our pur- 
poses are keenly interested. 

Stout-hearted men are moved to greater 
activity. 

The weak look with hope and yearning to 
the fulfillment of the movement which shall 
disenthrall them. 

The safety of the toilers for today and their 
hopes of liberty for the future are centered 
in the organized labor movement of our 
country, and they who will not endeavor 
to realize its highest expectations are rec- 
reant to the great trust committed to their 
care. 

We urge the workers of our land to organ- 
ize and to stand united. To those particu- 
larly in that part of the western section of 
the country to which we have already re- 
ferred, we appeal in the name of our men 
and women and children to be faithful to 
the cause of united labor, and to stand with 
us, hand in hand, and make stronger the 
heart and mind and spirit of the people of 
our time, that wrong and injustice may be 


thwarted, and the true, the just and the 
noble may succeed. 

‘*Divide and conquer the enemy’’ has 
been the advice of labor’s enemies in all 
ages, and they have resorted to every ruse, 
subterfuge and strategy to accomplish that 
end. 

‘* Unite and be triumphant in the cause of 
justice and freedom,’’ has been the appeal 
of the most devoted lovers of humanity 
from time immemorial. 

Men of labor, wherever you may be, let 
your common sense and conscience dictate 
your course; it will lead to unity and 
victory. 


After considerable and energetic efforts the 
AN EFFECTIVE !¢Presentatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 


CHINESE L 
EXCLUSION 2 4ving the full co-operation 
MEASURE of the commissioners ap- 


pointed by the anti-Chinese 
convention of the state of California, have 
succeeded in having the conference com- 
posed of the United States Senators and 
Representatives to Congress of the Pacific 
coast states, recommend a measure which 
we have every reason to believe will ac- 
complish the most effective exclusion of 
Chinese, not only from all foreign countries, 
but from all the recently acquired insu- 
lar possessions of the United States. We 
have heretofore refrained from recommend- 
ing or advocating any particular measure 
of the many thus far introduced on account 
of what we considered serious defects, both 
as to omissions of important provisions, 
and inclusions of unnecessary and impolitic 
matter. Having finally succeeded in ob- 
taining the support of the Pacific coast 
delegation in Congress for the bill drafted 
under our immediate supervision, meeting 
with all the requirements and exigencies 
essential for an effective exclusion, we feel 
that our battle has been considerably sim- 
plified and the probabilities of success much 
more assured. 

Bright as the prospects may be, we feel, 
however, that now is the time for energetic 
and determined efforts on the part of or- 
ganized labor and its friends. Assurance 
should be made doubly sure. 

Simple renewal of the existing body of 
laws relating to immigration of Chinese 
persons and persons of Chinese descent will 
not answer the needs of the American na- 
tion. Since the years in which those laws 
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were adopted a new condition has arisen— 
acquisition of the Philippines ; and that new 
condition demands serious and immediate 
attention from Congress. 

There should be express extension of the 
exclusion policy to the insular possessions 
of the United States, and positive prohibi- 
tion of the movement of Chinese laborers 
from insular possession to insular possession 
and from insular possession to the conti- 
nental territory of the United States. 

Nothing less will do. 

The basic purpose of all legislation of the 
United States relating to exclusion of Chi- 
nese persons has been to save the working 
classes of this republic from competition 
with Chinese laborers. 

Legislation has not been directed against 
persons because subjects of the emperor of 
China, but because of Chinese blood and 
status as laborers. 

Therefore, if the policy of exclusion is 
to be continued for the purpose that gave it 
existence, the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands, largely populated as they are by 
Chinese persons and persons of Chinese de- 
scent, should not militate against our policy 
of protecting our people from the evil effects 
of Chinese invasion. 

The new legislation should rather be 
adapted to the new condition. 

It is indifferent to the workers or the peo- 
ple in general where a vessel is loaded with 
Chinese laborers. 

A shipload of Chinese from Manila would 
be no less undesirable than a shipload from 
Canton. 

The new exclusion law should by express 
terms prohibit the movement of Chinese la- 
borers from any of our insular possessions 
to our continental territory ; and to protect 
Hawaii and Porto Rico from a Chinese in- 
vasion from the Philippines, it should pro- 
hibit movement from one insular possession 
to another. 

Moreover, it should expressly carry to the 
Philippines the prohibitions applicable to the 
mainland, so far as the coming of Chinese 
from foreign countries is concerned. With 
Congress feeling as it does in the matter of 
the Constitution nothing should be left to 
chance or indirection. 

We are aware that it is urged by some 
Americans of weight that the Philippine 
Islands should be left open to entry of Chi- 
nese laborers, and that we should ask no 
more as to the archipelago than prohibition 


of the migration of Chinese laborers thence 
to other islands or to our mainland. 

On behalf of the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippines, it may be said, there is conflict of 
evidence on the effect of Chinese immigra- 
tion to the islands ; but whatever the rela- 
tive value of Chinese and Filipino labor 
really is, the experiment of protecting the 
native laborer is due. Until it has been 
proved by experience that exclusion of Chi- 
nese laborers would be opposed to the wel- 
fare of the islanders in general, all doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the Filipino 
whose country we have taken, and against 
a tendency to make the archipelago a Chi- 
nese colony. 

On behalf of the people of Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and our mainland territory we repre- 
sent: The rights of inhabitants of the 
Philippines are yet to be defined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. There 
should be no avoidable augmentation of the 
Chinese population of the archipelago while 
it remains possible that immigration into the 
Philippines is postponed immigration into 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the American- 
mainland territory of our country. It will 
be time enough to open the Philippines to 
the Chinese when it has been made certain 
that Congress has the right to limit freedom 
of locomotion of those Chinese who were in 
the islands when the sovereignty of Spain 
was withdrawn—and the deceptiveness of 
the lower classes of the Chinese is such that 
if interest could be served by so claiming, 
few would be found to refrain from claim- 
ing to have been inhabitants of the islands 
at that time, whatever the truth may be. 

The Philippine side of the Chinese ques- 
tion is new and exceedingly important. 

Congress must not evade it, and must not 
deal with it weakly or negatively. 

The people whom Kipling designated, ‘‘A 
nation with a devil-born capacity for doing 
more work than they ought,’’ must not find 
the Philippines an open door to America. 


It is an error for any one to believe that the 
employers who met with the 


rte “ odd representatives of organ- 
ized labor at the confer- 
UNIONISM 
ence recently held at New 
ESSENTIAL = Vork have become sudden 
TO INDUS- " 


converts to the cause of 
VORRL CEASE. unionism, or that the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor have changed 
their attitude upon any essential feature. 
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Organization of labor is more necessary 
now than at any previous time in the history 
of the workers, not only to attain industrial 
peace, but also for the safety and prog- 
ress of those concerned. We have con- 
stantly urged our workers to organize and 
unite and federate, and we have earnestly 
participated in the effort to accomplish this. 

About three years ago during a great 
crisis, when right was outraged and justice 
debauched by a great wrong committed 
against a number of workers; through the 
columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
we urged all to be patient and yet to be 
manly. Addressing the workers direct, we 
said, ‘‘ grit your teeth and organize.’’ 

The advice was received with great ac- 
claim, and proved a splendid impetus to the 
growth of our movement, as evidenced by the 
great increase in the past few years both in 
the membership and number of unions. It 
is this growth in numbers, in organizations, 
and in spirit of solidarity that has com- 
pelled respect for our movent, and given it 
the influence and power it now wields. 

So long as a nation’s enemy is armed and 
in fighting trim, so long is it necessary for 
her self-respecting, virile, progressive and 
loyal people to be prepared for any condition 
which may confrontthem. What is true of 
nations is true of laborers and employers. 
The latter by their very possessions and their 
concentration of wealth and power are always 
alert and prepared for any opportunity to 
encroach upon the rights of the workers. 

The toilers must in turn be united in 
numbers, in sentiment, in spirit, and in 
principle. They must have at their disposal 
funds in their organizations, not only to 
defend their rights and their interests, but 
also to make any reasonable move for a 
substantial improvement in their economic 
and social condition in the form of lesser 
hours, higher wages, better conditions of 
labor, and improved surroundings and op- 
portunities. 

It is when the workers are thus organ- 
ized that greater consideration is vouch- 
safed them in their effort at improvement 
and disenthrallment from wrong. In the 
same ratio that this growth of organization 
among the workers proceeds will the em- 


‘ploying class be more ready to lend a will- 


ing ear, to consult and advise with the 
organized workers and to meet and confer 
for the avoidance of conflicts. Agreements 


will be more easily reached, concessions 
more readily granted, and thus will be 


achieved the greatest progress and success 
with the least possible friction. 

We do not delude ourselves, nor will we 
be willing parties to any delusion of our 
fellow-workers, into the belief that the 
millennium has been established by the 
formation of the executive committee of 
the Industrial Conference of the National 
Civic Federation. 

** Peace on earth, good will toward men,’’ 
is the hope not yet attained, and, so far as 
we can observe, is a long way from achieve- 
ment. But we are equally satisfied that with 
the increasing power and influence of our 
great labor movement, which must of ne- 
cessity continue to gather further numbers 
and strength day by day, the time has come 
when this power is being reckoned with by 
the representative employers of labor, who 
have concluded that antagonism to organ- 
ized labor is vain and unprofitable, and who 
see the wisdom of a policy of conciliation. 
They realize that it is better, more intel- 
ligent, and progressive. 

The more thoroughly the workers are 
organized and federated the better they are 
prepared to enter into a contest, and the 
more surely will conflicts be averted. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that militant trade unionism is essen- 
tial to industrial peace. 


Many men in the labor movement, believ- 
ing that the best interests of 


SAN 
labor’s cause can be served 
eae ae by a visit of representative 
eumcarriee labor men to the Pacific 
coast, the Executive C - 
COUNCIL. ceaee Cae 


cil of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor decided that its next meeting 
shall be held in San Francisco in the latter 
part of April. In order to render the best 
possible service to the movement, the Exec- 
utive Council will be divided into three del- 
egations, each composed of three members, 
and taking different routes, which will stop 
at given points for the purpose of meeting 
our fellow-workers and unionists and ad- 
dressing meetings. 

We shall be in a position to state in the 
March issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST the itinerary and composition of 
each delegation. We feel assured that our 
fellow-workers everywhere will be pleased 
with the project and are confident that it 
will give the cause of organized labor in the 
West a new impetus and be of much benefit 
to all. 
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Much interest has been aroused by the arrest 
sor and conviction of Santiago 
Iglesias, the organizer of 


JUSTICE the American Federation of 
EVEN IN Labor, sent to Porto Rico 
PORTO RICO 


for the purpose of organ- 
izing the wage-earners there, with a view 
to their material improvement on _ the 
lines which have proved advantageous 
to the wage-earners and the whole people 
of the United States. Regardless of any 
division of opinion upon the policy of 
the United States in regard to the insular 
possessions, all agree that inasmuch as Porto 
Rico is irrevocably a part of the United 
States, it will be to the economic, social and 
political advantage of all concerned, that as 
soon as possible the people, and particularly 
the wage-workers of Porto Rico, shall be in 
full co-operation and sympathy with the citi- 
zens, and especially the working people, on 
the mainland of the United States. 

With this object in view, the American 
Federation of Labor selected Santiago Igle- 
sias to go to Porto Rico. He possessed the 
necessary qualifications for such work to a 
marked degree—being a keen observer, an 
eloquent speaker, a ready organizer, an earn- 
est advocate, and having observed industrial 
conditions in other countries as well as the 
improvements which have been secured for 
the American workingmen, by trade union 
effort under the American Federation of 
Labor. He was the man of all men to under- 
take the task and fulfill the mission. 

Full of enthusiasm, Iglesias went to Porto 
Rico, carrying with him not only a commis- 
sion from the American Federation of Labor 
but also a charter for the organization al- 
ready in existence on the island. Nosooner 
had he landed upon the shores of San Juan 
than he was placed under arrest upon the 
charge that he had, in the year 1900, par- 
ticipated in a strike against being paid in the 
depreciated Spanish silver. 

In other words, a demand for an increase 
in wages. The formal charge being ‘‘A plot 
to increase the price of labor,’’ a charge of 
which, it seems, under the Spanish law— 
which still obtains in Porto Rico—he was 
guilty. This can not and ought not to be an 
offense in the United States or any of its 
possessions in which the authority and con- 
stitutional guarantees of our country pre- 
vail. 

A cash bail of five hundred dollars in 
gold was demanded, which the American 


Federation of Labor promptly cabled for his 
release and guarantee of his appearance at 
the trial. He and seven others were indicted 
upon the charge already stated, and upon 
trial, they were all convicted, Iglesias being 
sentenced to three years, four months and 
one day imprisonment, his associates to lesser 
terms. An appeal to the higher courts of 
Porto Rico was immediately taken, and is 
pending. 

The ridiculous charge, the unjust convic- 
tion and the outrageous sentence created 
consternation and the deepest indignation 
among our people. The convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was in ses- 
sion at the time, and gave expression to its 
deep concern, and directed that every effort 
be made to secure not only the release of 
Iglesias, but also to secure a change in the 
laws of Porto Rico. 

The following letter was subsequently 
addressed to Governor Hunt : 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December, 1901. } 


Hon, WILLIAM H. Hun’, 
Governor of Porto Rico, 
SAN JUAN, PoRTO RICO. 

DEAR SiR: Advices reach me that Mr. Santiago 
Iglesias has been convicted of the charge of the 
conspiracy to raise the price of labor, and that he 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for a period 
of four years, three months and one day, and that 
others jointly charged with him have also been 
convicted to periods of imprisonment covering 
lesser time. I take it that it is entirely superfluous 
to call your attention to the fact that both the con- 
viction and the sentence has shocked the sense of 
fairness and the justness of the entire American 
people. The newspapers, without regard to politi- 
cal or other differences, have, with one voice, 
criticised and condemned the procedure. So con- 
servative a newspaper as the New York /vening 
Post says, editorially : 

‘*If we have annexed a lot of barbarous, mediz- 
val statutes which deprive men of their liberty for 
the exercise of a natural right to improve their 
condition—men who are under our flag and entitled 
to claim the advantages of our civilization—those 
statutes must be stamped out like yellow fever or 
any other tropical plague. The wage-earners of 
the United States should take action on this sub- 
ject, and make their voices heard in Congress. 
They have the strongest motives of self-interest to 
come to the defense of their fellow-workers in 
Porto Rico.”’ 

Another New York paper, regarded by all as 
notoriously hostile to organized labor, says edi- 
torially : 

“Tf, therefore, the Porto Rican labor agitator, 
Santiago Iglesias, and his associates have been 
convicted under the Spanish iaw which still pre- 
vails in the island, for acts which would not be 
punishable as criminal under our conspiracy law 
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here, the sooner the law of Porto Rico is changed 
so as to conform to ours, the better.’’ 

These are the only two newspaper clippings that 
I have on hand upon the subject, but as you will no 
doubt know, they are simply representative of the 
consensus of public opinion. 

In the dispatches from Porto Rico I saw a state- 
ment that the conviction and the severity of the 
sentences imposed have caused a revulsion of feel- 
ing even in Porto Rico, and you are credited with 
saying that you would call a special session of the 
Porto Rican General Assembly for the revision of 
the code. 

Certainly, if the provisions of the Porto Rican 
law under which Iglesias and his associates were 
convicted are recognized to be unjust and unfair, 
and that they belong to the distant past and have 
no proper place on the statute books of any terri- 
tory of the United States, I beg to submit to your 
consideration that it logically follows that the 
convicted men are entitled to their freedom, and 
that stripped of all circumlocution, these men 
should in all fairness be given their liberty at 
once, and that, too, by the exercise of your great 
prerogative. 

I have no desire to anticipate the decision of the 
court to which an appeal has been, or is about to 
be made, but the shorter cut to justice may be ac- 
complished by the exercise of the power you have 
in the premises. 

Trusting this matter may receive your early and 
favorable consideration, and that the laws of Porto 
Rico may be made to more nearly conform to the 
sense of justice, right and fair play, I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Thus far no answer has been received 
from the Governor, but we have received a 
copy of that portion of Governor Hunt’s 
message, which he addressed to the Porto 
Rican legislature, bearing upon the case. 
It is as follows: 


The time seems ripe for the introduction of many 
changes in the present laws. The full benefits of 
American systems can only be realized through leg- 
islation sweeping away un-American principles and 
substituting American. A recent conviction under 
the present penal code has brought into promi- 
nence several old laws. The man was convicted of 
the violation of the laws of ‘‘ Plots to alter the prices 
of things.’’ The English translation of the Span- 
ish code provides that ‘‘Those who wonnggully 
combine to enhance or lower the price of labor or 
regulate its conditions wrongfully, provided such 
combination has begun to be carried into effect, 
shall be punished with the penalty of arresto mayor. 
This penalty shall be imposed in its maximum de- 
gree on the leaders and promoters of the combina- 
tion, and on those who shall employ violence or 
threats to insure its success, unless they deserve a 
higher penalty by reason thereof.” It is said that 
this English translation is not correct, but should 
read, ‘‘ those who conspire to enhance or lower the 
price of labor or regulate its conditions abusively,”’ 
etc. Whether the translation is quite correct or 
not, there is a difference of opinion as to the scope 


of the law; one construction being that any com- 
bination to raise or lower the price of labor or reg- 
ulate its conditions even if only calculated to 
disturb market prices is criminal, while the other 
view is that a combination becomes penal only 
when accompanied by an attempt on the part of 
those who combine to prevent others than them- 
selves from working. It seems certain that as long 
as the law stands as it is, ambiguities as to its in- 
tent will exist, and judges in the conscientious per- 
formance of judicial duty may pronounce judg- 
ments which are harsh and incompatible with 
American statutes. The remedy lies with the law- 
makers. There is no room for lawlessness in Porto 
Rico, but the right to organize to secure better 
wages by peaceable measures is perfectly lawful 
and consistent with good government. Ambition 
to better one’s condition is intensely American, and 
oftentimes only gratified through organized effort ; 
and where the purpose of an organization is merely 
to increase the profit of labor or dignify its worth 
through peaceful ways, a law which is susceptible 
of a construction forbidding the execution of such 
purpose is unworthy of an American government, 
and should be abrogated. 


There can be no question that the position 
taken in the message is absolutely accurate 
and in line with American thought and 
sentiment ; that our constitution superseded 
the Spanish constitution and that the law 
under which Iglesias was convicted is not 
only effete, but superseded by the laws, the 
constitution and the public policy governing 
in the United States. 

In a fuller text of the Porto Rican courts’ 
decision it is found that it has ordered the 
organization, holding a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor, to be dis- 
banded. We learn, however, that this is 
being met by greater activity and more 
thorough determination on the part of our 
fellow-workers of Porto Rico to organize 
and become in fact, as well as in spirit, 
united with our American organized work- 
ers. That at the meetings which Iglesias has 
called and addressed, he is listened to with 
rapt attention, and that even among the 
Porto Rican antagonists a revulsion of feel- 
ing has already taken place against the un- 
worthy and tyrannical course of the courts’ 
procedure. The time is not far distant 
when organized labor of Porto Rico will be 
respected and the movement which the San 
Juan judges sought to extinguish with their 
foolhardy edict will flourish and triumph 
long after this judicial relic of barbarous _ 
and inhuman thought upon which it is pre- 
dicated will have been effaced. It will be 
remembered only as an effort of a present 
day Don Quixote to fight the elements and 
the inevitable. 

















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented to our readers a 
comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 
out the country for the current month. 

This includes a statement by our organizers of 
labor conditions in their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours or im- 
proved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

Unions under way. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable 
to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 

Injunctions. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task 
when it is remembered that 820 of our organizers 
are volunteers in the cause, doing the organizing 
work and writing their reports after the day’s toil 
is finished in factory, mill or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all 
who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of our country. It is accurate, varied 
and comprehensive. The information comes from 
those familiar with the conditions of which they 
write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 
They participate in the struggles of our people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in 
securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those yet 
unorganized. They co-operate with unions in the 
many branches of work which are constantly being 
undertaken. The reports sent in to this depart- 
ment represent only one of the many kinds of vol- 
untary service which our organizers give in order 
that the general public may have a better concep- 
tion of the methods and aims of organized work- 
men. 

Through an exchange of views in this depart- 
ment, the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are 
kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from na- 
tional and international secretaries, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement 
throughout the country. 

“Peace and good will’’ is the golden thread 
running through the woof of labor’s struggles and 
achievements and hopes. Scarcely a report vut 
brings the good tidings of conditions bettered and 
homes made brighter by the united efforts of men 
who formerly were isolated and friendless, 

The spirit of unionism is vbroad in the land. 
Labor surveys the achievements of the year with 
pardonable pride and promises still greater results 
for the coming year through united effort. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


Carpenters and Joiners. 

Frank Duffy :—General condition of trade is 
good. We have 940 local unions, having a mem- 
bership of 94,000, Our expenditure for deaths was 
$8,425, and for sick and disabled $900. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 

Jere L. Sullivan :—Trade in all of our allied crafts 
is about normal during the winter. Not many of 
the locals report unemployed, except in the city of 
New York. We do not know the reason of this, 
unless it is that immigration casts excess workers in 
our trade on the market. We ask organizers in the 
west and northwest to show our craft the way to 
get in line, as we are always ready to do our part. 
We have a total membership of 14,313, and increased 
1,785 during month. The following unions have 

(74) 


lapsed: Stockton, Cal.; Woburn and Waltham, 
Mass.; Harrisburg, Pa., and Elmira, N. Y. 

We had strikes at Portland, Ore.; Spokane, Wash. ; 
St. Paul, Minn., and Des Moines, Ia. All wanted 
shorter hours and slight increase in wages, and all 
win partially. About 300 persons were affected. 

There was one injunction issued at Portland, but 
the local, after a hearing, had it removed. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Charles Herwig :—The apparent standstill of 
news and reports from our trade is occasioned by 
the general activity and prevalence of night work 
throughout the manufacturing jewelry trade. A 
more comprehensive report will be possible next 
month. We have eight local unions, with an ap- 
proximate membership of 1,000. . 
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Tilelayers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds :—Never in the history of the 
tiling industry, as far as my knowledge reaviies, 
has such a period of activity been expeiienced. 
In all cities of our International union there is a 
de.nand for the tilelayer at wages and hours that 
exceed any ever enjoyed by the craft since the 
formation of our organization. The condition can 
be attributed, I think, not alone to the general 
prosperity of the country, but to thorough organi- 
zation of our craft and a general knowledge by all 
brothers that in organization lies their road to 
success and contentment. We have 28 local unions. 
Received an application from Norfolk, Va., to ad- 
mit a union there. There is a strike at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for recognition of the union. They have 
been out three weeks and 40 persons are af- 
fected. 


Wire Weavers. 


Fred. W. Ashworth :—Trade is in very good 
condition ; expect to unionize a plant soon, this 
being a victory for our union label. We are still 
fighting the Appleton Wire Works of Appleton, 
Wis., and trust that we will be successful soon. 
Papermakers generally are asked to help to bring 
about the desired result. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 


George Hodge :—About one-half of our mem- 
bership is working. Of course, we expect the 
trade to be dull during the winter months, but this 
year business is better than usual. We have adopted 
several amendments to our constitution. 


Wood and Metal Lathers, 


A. F. Liebig :—Trade is as good as can be ex- 
pected at this time of the year. In some localities 
it is very good and in others slack. The locals are 
figuring on more wages and the 8-hour day by 
spring, and a favorable outlook for same is an- 
ticipated. 

There are 95 local unions, of which two were in- 
stituted this month. We had two deaths last 
month, the expenditure for benefits being $200. 


Spinners. 

Thomas O’ Donnell :—Our members are well em- 
ployed at present. There is a marked improvement 
in the textile trade, and the prospects are bright. 
There is some improvement in the hosiery-yarn in- 
dustry, although many of our members are still 
idle, but the number is gradually decreasing. We 
expect shortly to see all our members fully em- 
ployed. 


Situation in San Francisco. 
JANUARY 6, 1902. 
To the Officers and Members 
of the Trades and Labor Unions. 

GREETING: In behalf of the men and their 
families who have been helped by the contributions 
of their fellow-workers, we give the most heartfelt 
thanks. More eloquent than any words of ours 
could express it speak the figures in the statement 
of the solidarity of the workers—of the sympathy 
for the struggles of those heroic men who for 
months and months have nobly battled for the 
right of the workers to enjoy a fuller and fairer 
share of the wealth they create. 

Again we give thanks for assistance rendered ; 
but again we appeal to the union men and union 
women of the western, southwestern and inter- 
mountain states to continue assistance until the 
iron trades of San Francisco have won the shorter 
workday. 

On May 20, 1901, over four thousand Ship and 
Iron Workers, distributed in 16 unions, quit work, 
determined to gain the 9-hour day. Partial success 
has crowned their efforts. One thousand men have 
gone back to work within the last eight weeks with 
their demands granted. But over two thousand men 
are still on strike. They have now been on strike 
over seven months. Their necessities are pressing. 
They appeal to you through us to help them. Vic- 
tory is in sight. The employers who so stubbornly 
are standing out against the just demands of the 
Iron Workers still have their work almost com- 
pletely tied up. With your assistance the Iron 
Workers can win a complete victory. Without 
your assistance, we frankly admit, the issue is ob- 
scured, the outlook dark. Will you allow these 
men to be whipped back into the 10-hour day, to 
the many humiliations that will necessarily follow 
with defeat? We trust not. We trust that you, 
who have so nobly stood with us in the past, will 
continue your assistance for a little while longer. 
Then soon the wires will flash to you the glad tid- 
ings of victory for the iron trades; of a victory 
that will strengthen every union ; of a victory that 
will aid thousands of other workers who still toil 
ten hours and more, to gain the blessings of the 
shorter workday. 

Send all donations to Ed. Rosenberg, secretary, 
San Francisco Labor Council, No. 927 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Trusting to hear at an early date of your favor- 
able action on this appeal, and wishing you and 
your union a happy and prosperous New Year,we re- 
main, by order of the San Francisco Labor Council, 

Fraternally and sincerely yours, 
Ep. ROSENBERG, W. H. Gorr, 
Secretary. President. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—Lemuel D, Biddle : 

Iron trades are dull. Building trades have been 
very good, but are slackening up alittle. Have also 
organized Composition and Granite Roofers and Bar- 
tenders’ Alliance in the past month. Have under 
way, Federal union, Stone Cutters and Furniture 
Workers. 

The Woodworkers are on strike, because they 
were promised the 8-hour day and it was not 
granted. It has taken nine weeks of quiet bovcot- 
ting for the Beer Wagon Drivers to gain $3 per 
week and the 9-hour day. There is constant agita- 
tion for union labels. 


COLORADO. 

Pueblo.—Jno. T. Cannon : 

The past year added much strength to local or- 
ganizations, and will long be remembered by them 
asa banner one. From one end to the other the 
wave of prosperity has swept the country. Labor 
has felt and been benefited by the prevalent pros- 
perity to adegree heretoforeunknown. Workmen 
of all kinds have been in demand; employment has 
been plentiful. 

There were few great strikes and nearly every 
one was settled in a way advantageous to the em- 
ployes. At the present time there are no labor 
troubles of any material importance. In labor cir- 
cles the olive branch of peace has never held the 
sway it does today, and looking into the future 
the prospects are that it will continue to wave. 
The laboring men are fast ceasing to attempt 
to secure the recognition of their rights by force, 
but rather by calmly reasoning with their em- 
ployers. 

The past year has been a momentous one in 
several respects, but more especially because of the 
rapid advance inthe trade union movement. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, the cry of organization has been heard. 
In nearly every hamlet of the country some sort of 
a trade union organization has been formed, until 
now the membership of organized labor in the 
United States is many times larger than it has been. 
The benefits of the unions are apparently more ap- 
preciated than ever before. During the coming 
year the unions promise to make great strides 
toward the peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween employer and employe. The growth of 


unionism in the United States at large has been 
wonderful, but in our own state it has been phe- 
nomenal, 

It is safe to say that the membership of organ- 


ized labor in the state of Colorado is at least one- 
third greater than a year ago. The most marvellous 
growth of any union in the state has been that of 
the United Mine Workers. Two years ago there 
were few unions of this organization, but by the 
work of the past year nearly every coal camp in 
the state has been organized, and in some places 
where the unions were never before permitted to 
meet. Less than two years ago hardly a miner in 
the southern coal fields was a union man. Now 
every one of this class of workers belongs to his 
union. 

The convention this year was held in a city 
where a few years ago a union man would not be 
allowed to make a speech. Other unions of the 
state have made proportionate progress. The 
Bricklayers of the state held their first conference 
in Canon City and perfected a state organization. 
Painters already had one, and much has been done 
to increase its membership. Plumbers and other 
crafts have state organizations, and the past year 
saw plans laid that will perfect several other state 
organizations. 

It has been a fairly peaceful year in the state of 
Colorado, and only a few labor disputes have taken 
place. Pueblo unions have felt the same wave of 
organization which has swept over other cities of 
the State, and the membership of every union has 
been substantially increased. Many new unions 
have been organized, among which might be men- 
tioned the Tailors, Butchers, Carpet Layers, Mat- 
tress Makers, Clerks, Laundry Workers and Laun- 
dry Drivers. The Clerks’ union is the largest and 
most enthusiastic in the city. The following crafts 
received a raise in wages: Building Laborers, 
Broommakers, Tinners, Printers, Carpenters, Paint- 
ers and several others. 

The Trades Assembly is as prosperous as it well 
could be. It now has the largest membership in 
its history, thirty unions being affiliated. During 
the year we have done good work, but this year 
expect to accomplish greater results. 

The past year has been a very peaceful one in 
union ranks. But few strikes have taken place. 
The first was the strike of the Iron Molders at the 
steel works, which is still unsettled. The next in 
importance was the laundry strike, when the 
Drivers and Workers walked out, demanding rec- 
ognition of the union. When this was refused 
they established a laundry of their own and placed 
aboycott. All the laundriesof the city are affected 
and two have so far recognized the union. The 
Laundry Workers have been backed by the unions 
of the city, and their establishment has been 
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running steadily with plenty of work. Recently 
the Trades Assembly decided to make it a perma- 
nent institution and incorporated it. 

The unions of Pueblo are planning for the erec- 
tion of a Labor Temple in the near future, and the 
coming year will see the plan materialize. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W . 1,. Girardeau : 

The general condition of labor is good, and the 
increase in membership in all unions is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Have two unions under way. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. The improvements 
in working conditions without strike has been 
marked. Union labels are being pushed by label 
committee. All American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are observed. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blue Island.—Nicholas Crossland : 

Condition of organized labor was never bet- 
ter. There is need of many improvements among 
the unorganized workers both in working condi- 
tions and wages. Another brother and myself are 
doing what we can to organize during our spare 
time, but find it a difficult task to make rapid 
progress. We only have our evenings to devote to 
the cause, as we work by day at our trades. We 
are very much encouraged, as the Cigarmakers 
and Brickmakers’ organizations have come to our 
assistance by jointly holding mass meetings. A 
ball will be given and the surplus receipts used for 
defraying the expenses of these meetings. The 
outlook for a revival in unionism is very bright. 

Organized a Federal Labor union at Chicago 
Heights early last year. In October was delegated 
by the Chicago Building Material Trades Council 
to go to Hobart, Ind., and organize the Brick- 
makers and Terra Cotta Workers; succeeded in 
forming such a union in December. Assisted the 
organization committee of the same central 
council in organizing a union of Steam Fitters in 
the Union stock yards in the city of Chicago. 
Have responded to many calls to speak at meetings 
throughout Cook county, with good results to all 
concerned. 

Have assisted in re-organizing a Federal Labor 
union in good shape. Have Teamsters, Butchers 
and another Federal Labor union under way. 

Mass meetings are being held regularly for union 
labels with excellent results. All boycotts are be- 
ing pushed. The agitation for union labels puts 
all other goods on the unfair list. Efforts are be- 


ing made to remove the machinery from our state 
penitentiary in order to lessen the production of 
convict-made goods. 


Blue Island.—Max Troemel : 

The general condition of labor has been very 
fair for some months. The men are so busy that 
it is hard to get any number together to organize, 
but as it is getting cold, and work less plentiful, 
the men are more inclined to listen and become 
enrolled in the ranks of union labor. 

Have the Team Drivers well under way, and ex- 
pect to make application for a charter. Union 
labels are being agitated at mass meetings. All 
American Federation of Labor boycotts are ob- 
served. 

Charleston.—Jackson Walker : 

Conditions good, considering the cold weather. 
There is considerable work in prospect, but delayed 
on account of the cold weather. 

Decatur.—G. N. Egnor : 

Open meetings are doing fair work for the 
unions. 

Painters gained five cents per hour, Bricklayers, 
ten cents and nine hours without strike. Good 
work is being done for union labels, All Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts are being pushed. 
There were two state laws favorable to labor before 
the legislature ; one has passed and the other is 
pending. 

Evansville.—P. D. Drain : 

Have been in Louisville, Ky., most of this month. 
Find labor in some branches well protected, others 
in amiserable shape. The Slack Barrel Coopers are 
worse than slaves, in rags and half-fed. There is a 
good field for missionary work in many branches— 
the Retail Clerks, for instance. We hope the new 
year which hasjust opened will be one of the great- 
est years progressive union labor has ever known. 

Lately there has been some little improvement 
in working conditions without strike, but it is only 
among the organized classes. A continuous agita- 
tion is kept up for union labels. All boycotts an- 
nounced in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are 
observed. 

East St. Louis.—A. H. Curtis: 

General condition of labor in this vicinity is 
splendid for this time of the year. All the organi- 
zations are in a flourishing condition, many having 
increased their membership 100 per cent in the past 
twelve months. Many new unions have been or- 
ganized, and with the assistance of the central body 
have obtained better conditions, and in many 
cases substantial gains in wages. Organized Car- 
penters’ district council inthelast month. Have 
Steamfitters and Granite Workers under way. 

Various trades have had a number of small 
troubles, all of which have been settled satisfac- 
torily to the workmen. The Central Labor union 
is doing all in its power for union labels. All 
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American Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
pushed. 

Farmington.—Samuel Pascoe : 

Our Federal Labor union is growing very rapidly 
in membership. We will soon be able to report 
that every workman in our city belongs to his 
union. ‘Two of our barbers have joined the Bar- 
bers’ union at Canton. They now have their shop 
card hanging on the wall, and it is noticed by all 
union men, 

Flannibal.—Aug. C. Lange : 

Hannibal is a beautiful little city and is ripe for 
the harvest of organizing. Since coming here I 
succeeded in affiliating the Trades and Labor as- 
sembly with the American Federation of Labor, 
and have laid the foundation for other unions to 
be organized, especially the Teamsters. There is 
a large field for a Central Labor union. All it 
needs is a good man with a determination to ele- 
vate his fellow-toilers and bring them up to the 
highest standard in life. 

We have some good, earnest workers in the 
Hannibal Trades and Labor Assembly. I have sent 
them an application for charter, which they will 
forward to you after their next meeting. After I 
had told them the necessity and benefits of affilia- 
tion, I asked whether they were now convinced 
that their place was in the ranks of the supreme 
body, the American Federation of Labor, and if 
they thought so to rise to their feet. Every man 
in the place arose. I think I was well rewarded 
for my work. 


Kankakee.—T. H. Thompson : 

After much hard work, I have organized the 
Teamsters. Hope to have a number of trades or- 
ganized by spring. Very few laborers in this city 
know the benefits derived from organization, con- 
sequently they are very hard to get in line. I 
desire to place all trades possible into local trade 
unions, then take all others into the Federal union. 
We Cigarmakers gave a smoker to the Team 
Drivers. We had several short talks on the bene- 
fits of organization, spent a very pleasant evening, 
and closed by filling out an application for a char- 
ter. I have been working with them for six weeks, 
and had 20 members. Have the following unions 
under way: Electricians, Plumbers and Gas Fit- 
ters, Stone Masons and Bricklayers. 

Painters and Decorators received an increase of 
25 cents per day without strike. Cigarmakers are 
pushing their label. 

Kokomo.—Clide Stewart : 

We have 14 locals and all report trade good, out- 
side of building trades, which have closed for the 


season, 
Organized Central Trades Council in the past 


month. Have Horseshoers and Stationary En- 
gineers under way. Boycott against Lovell & 
Buffington, tobacco dealers, is being pushed. 


IOWA 

Burlington.—Thos. Hughes : 

Business at present is dull, excepting ice work 
and that is where I am having success in regard 
to working union men. We hope soon to have 
an ordinance passed by our city council, that 
none but union men shall be employed on city 
work, 

Since I began work as organizer have been in- 
strumental in organizing the following unions: 
Tinners, Teamsters, Retail Clerks, Stone Masons, 
Leather Workers and Federal Labor unions. 

Have a Poultry Dressers’ union under way. 
Wages have been raised from $1.50 to $1.75 and 
$2 per day. Resolutions were passed in city 
council to raise laborers’ wages from $1.50 to $1.75 
per day and Teamsters from $3 to $3.50 per day. 
We agitate union labels at every meeting. Have 
six or eight boycotts on the list and all are being 
pushed. A few city ordinances have been passed 
which are favorable to labor. 

Fairfield.—t,. F. Stark : 

Made application for a charter for the Barbers of 
Fairfield, and I am glad to state that I got every 
journeyman barber in town to join and possibly 
three jurisdiction members. Never had better suc- 
cess in organizing a labor union. 

Have done a good deal of agitating during the 
year I have been here. Have the Bricklayers’ union 
under way, and a chance of getting a charter for 
the Painters. Have distributed quite a lot of union 
Tobacco Workers’ literature, and also for the Hat- 
ters, Broommakers, Boot and Shoe Workers and 
Cigarmakers. 

Waterloo.—Adam J. Rosgen : 

Labor organizations in Waterloo are in their in- 
fancy, and it is a very hard task to organize the 
crafts. We now have the following organizations: 
Machinists, Tailors, Printers, Leather Workers, 
Carpenters, Boilermakers and Plumbers. Had one 
meeting each with the Cigarmakers and Brick- 
layers; will call these branches together in the 
near future and try to get them to secure a charter 
for each craft. What Waterloo needs is a bright 
labor speaker who gives good, strong arguments 
in favor of trade union organization. If we had 
such a man here for a few days or a week we could 
accomplish much good. The board of trade and 
chamber of commerce are using every available 

means to keep the men from organizing, and 
threaten to discharge their men if they join the 
union, 

Condition of labor in the organized branches is 
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very good financially, but in unorganized trades 
the laboring people work for anything they can 
get. 

Today Waterloo is a city of 14,000 inhabitants, 
having increased in population about 2,000 in the 
past year. It is a growing city and very thrifty, 
and would undoubtedly be one of the best union 
towns in Iowa, if we could only stop the action of 
the trade and labor union destroyers. 

Have organized the Plumbers and Steam and 
Gas Fitters’ unions in the past month. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. Good work is 
being done for union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Topeka.—W. 1,. A. Johnson : Owing to an unus- 
ual pressure of work during the past few months, 
I have not reported as regularly as I should have 
liked todo. However, I am pleased to state that the 
work of organization in Kansas is proceeding in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Since my last report, central labor unions have 
been organized at Lawrence and Ft. Scott. A Team 
Drivers’ union was organized this month at Stipp- 
ville, and quite a number of organizations are now 
under way at different points. 

In regard to industrial conditions, it may be of 
interest to say that the Powder Workers of Stipp- 
ville have secured an annual contract with an in- 
creased scale of wages and a provision for the use 
of a union label on the Lafland-Rand powder, which 
is a source of satisfaction to the miners as well as 
the powder workers. 

The Miners of Kansas have also gained a signal 
victory through the arbitration of a clause in their 
contract providing for extra pay for double shifted 
entry work, thus disposing of a long-standing 
grievance. Astrike of the mill workers at Rea- 
Patterson mills at Coffeyville, for a reinstatement 
of discharged Engineers resulted in a boycott being 
placed on that company’s products. 

A strike of the Stationary Firemen at the Kelly- 
Lysle mills at Leavenworth for an increase in wages 
of 12% cents per day has resulted in a boycott on 
that company’s products. This latter strike in- 
volves the Flour Packers and Mill Employes’ union, 
as it is alleged that three men were discharged for 
their membership in the latter union. 

A brief review of the progress of organization in 
this state shows the following unions which I have 
aided to organize : 

Fourteen Federal Labor unions. 

Five Central Labor unions. 

Two Blacksmiths’ unions. 

Two Engineers’ unions. 

Three Retail Clerks. 

Three Team Drivers’ International unions. 


Four Bricklayers and Masons, Stone Masons and 
Plasterers. 

Two Stationary Firemen’s unions. 

One Typographical union. 

One Iron Moulders’ union. 

One Painters’ union. 

One Building Laborers’ union. 

A total of 39 unions, or an average of thir- 
teen each year. The splendid work of my co- 
workers in other parts of the state has also shown 
corresponding results. Present indications point 
to a continuation of this splendid progress. A 
notable feature in the work of organization in this 
state is the spread of organization from larger cities 
to the smaller towns and villages, showing that the 
principles of organized labor are becoming more 
and more appreciated as a means of protection for 
the working classes. 

A general interest is being manifested in the forth- 
coming annual convention of the State Society of 
Labor and Industry, which convenes in Topeka in 
February. In addition to the election of officers and 
discussion of economic and industrial subjects of 
interest to all trades and branches of labor, labor 
legislation will receive special attention. A num- 
ber of new labor laws will be drawn up. 

The working people of the state are very much 
interested in the outcome of the prosecution of 
the 8-hour law by the Bureau of Labor. Some six 
cases are pending in the Supreme Court, and a de- 
cision is expected soon. ‘This law is being tested 
as to its constitutionality, both in regard to the 
working of eight hours and the payment of cur- 
rent rate per diem. So far the bureau has gained a 
victory in all of the lower courts. In addition to 
the cases in the Supreme Court, three other cases 
in the district courts are set for trial in the near 
future. 

Withal our labor movement in this state feels that 
it is to be congratulated on the splendid progress 
made and pledges itself to keep pace with the 
splendid work being done throughout the whole 
country. 


KENTUCKY. 


Central City.—W. B. Kissinger : , 

Labor in this vicinity is working full time, with 
the exception of the Miners of Hopkins county. 
They have been on strike 13 months, and have 
made a desperate fight. There have been a num- 
ber of injunctions served at this writing. One 
injunction has succeeded in stopping the progress 
of the organizer in the coal field. 

Organized a Federal Labor union at Fordsville 
in the past month. Have two unions under way. 
All names on the American Federation of Labor 
unfair list are observed. 
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MASSACHUSSET TS. 

Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce : 

General condition of labor is improving. Have 
two unions under way. The Buffers and Polishers 
were on strike because they were refused the 
8-hour day. The result was satisfactory. Good 
work is being done for union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 

Flint.—H. V. Green: 

Employment is a little slacker since my last re- 
port. Have several unions under way, but they are 
slow tomakeastart. There was one strike, because 
the men belonged toa union, and all lost their po- 
sitions. We are doing all we can for union labels. 
All American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed. 

Grand Rapids.—W. B. Wilson : 

Held a meeting to organize a Label League, and 
visited all the unions in the city to get them inter- 
ested. Organized Sign Writers and Lathers in the 
past month. Have under way Bartenders and Sta- 
tionery Firemen. All American Federation of La- 
bor boycotts are being pushed. 

Jonia.—A. 1,. Cheney : 

Condition of labor is generally good, and there 
is plenty of work. The wages are not, however, in 
proportion to the cost of living. I shall be at Beld- 
ing for one week, and will organize a large union 
there. I am asked by many of ourmembers, How 
are they going to tell genuine labels of various 
kinds? I think if there was a book published 
with fac similes of all the labels it would be very 
helpful. 

Helped to organize the Retail Clerks of this city. 
Have three new unions under way. Expect to 
organize a Ladies’ Label League in a very short 
time. All boycotts known are being pushed. 

Manistee.—William Rogers : 

Unions are doing fairly well. Organized the 
Teamsters, Tailors and Painters. Expect soon to 
organize the Blacksmiths. Have Stationery Fire- 
men under way. 

Lumber Pilers went on strike, because they ob- 
jected to working with non-union men. A meet- 
ing was held and a committee of five was appointed, 
which settled the matter satisfactorily and the men 
returned to work. 


MISSOURI. 


De Soto.—John Schwaegerle : 
Employment at present in railroad shops is good. 
There is no other industry here. We are getting 


things in good shape, and will soon organize the 
Helpers of the Machinists, Blacksmiths and Boiler- 
makers. We will not stop until every trade in the 
city is unionized. Machinists’ Helpers secured an 


increase of one cent per hour without strike. City 
Council has agreed to hire none but union men, 


Higginsville.—Geo. Andres : 

Out-door labor is very slack, also Coal Mining 
for the past month. Our two locals are doing the 
best they can, taking into account the slack work, 
Have one new union under way. The union label 
on clothing is being pushed. The Tobacco boy- 
cott is observed. 


St. Joseph.—Burt E. Burnham : 

General organizing activity temporarily sus. 
pended that undivided effort may be put forth in 
preparing for the eleventh annual State Federa- 
tion convention, which convenes in St. Joseph, 
June 6, 1902. It is looked upon as the greatest 
meeting of its kind in the history of the state or- 
ganization. List of affiliated unions has been al- 
most doubled in the last three months. Invita- 
tions have been sent to state officers of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Iowa to attend, with the purpose in 
view of holding a conference in relation to co- 
operation in the work of the several states. 

MONTANA. 

Bonner.—Curtis P. Lafray : 

General condition of labor dull at present, but 
prospects good for the spring. Organizations are 
in good shape; in fact, better than before. We 
have 14 Lumbermen’s unions in western Montana. 
All other crafts are thoroughly organized. 

Laboring men received an increase of 25 cents 
per day, affecting about 1,150 men in western 
Montana. We are urging all union labels. All 
boycotts are being pushed as far as possible. A 
few laws have been passed favorable to labor, and 
we expect more. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth.—John T. Mallon : 

Unions getting along very nicely. There is no 
trouble of any kind. There are few idle men, 
everyone seems to obtain work in this city. The 
navy yard has taken a large number to work on 
the new dock and other contracts around here. 
Will try to organize the Longshoremen, Barbers 
and Shoemakers soon. Have one Federal Labor 
union started with 15 members. Three unions 
under way. Good work is being done for union 
labels. 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—J. W. Criddle : 

Broommakers have a committee now at work 
sending out circulars to all eastern unions, appeal- 
ing to them to assist in making a demand for their 
label, which is now being placed on all brooms and 
whisk brooms made by the Broom and Whisk 
Broommakers’ union. 

Women’s Label league is making an effort to 
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have union-made stock and ladies’ garments placed 
on sale in this city. More stores are handling more 
union stamped shoes and clothing with Garment- 
Workers’ label than ever before. 

Organized Retail Clerks of Jamestown in the 
past month. Have Federal Labor and Textile 
Workers under way. 

Barbers’ union secured the closing of Barber 
shops on holidays unless holiday falls on Saturday 
or Monday, Labor Day excepted. 


Jamestown.—Herbert Seymour Whiteman : 

Condition of labor is fair, in some factories, and 
in others notso good. One furniture factory of this 
city has signed an agreement to adopt the Wood- 
workers’ International Union Label. The Textile 
Workers of this city have been slow to appreciate 
what has been accomplished for them in the way 
of shorter hours and increase of wages. We hope 
soon to get them united under the banner of the 
United Textile Workers of America. Have reor- 
ganized the Waiters’ union. Have the following 
unions under way : Team Drivers, Womans’ Label 
League and Stationary Engineers. The Street Car 
and Plumbers’ strike is still on. All union labels 
are being pushed. 

Lockport.—William G. Irons: 

Businessis good. All factories running full time, 
and some mills are running night and day. We 
have been trying to organize the Papermakers for 
the last two years. Brother Van Wyck, the busi- 
ness agent, and I are trying to get them together, 
and think in a week or two we will be able to get 
them organized. 

Will send for a charter for a Federal Council this 
week. 

Middletown.—C. A. Pellett: 

All trades are in a very healthy condition, and 
everything seems harmonious among the different 
crafts. Our central is getting down to business, 
and is doing excellent work. All union labels are 
being pushed. 

Owing to the rush of work in my trade, have 
been unable to give my time to the work of forming 
new unions until quite recently. I shall endeavor 
before I make my next report to do something for 
the cause. 

The Blacksmiths are to send for a charter, also 


the Bartenders, in the near future. 


Norwich.—J. C. Cummings : 

Business is fairly good, and prices somewhat 
better than usual at this season of the year. We 
think that this is largely due to our starting organ- 
izations to benefit laborers. Retail Clerks expect 
to ask for shorter hours soon. Organized them in 
the past month. Have Hammer Makers, Masons 


and Laundry Workers under way. There are no 


strikes or lockouts to report. Carpenters got the 
nine-hour day and 22'% cents per hour. They 
formerly worked ten hours for $2 per day. 

Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley : 

Molders have signed an agreement with the 
Poughkeepsie Foundry and Machine Co. for an 
advance of 25 cents per day for the year 1902. 
We have a new shop starting, and it expects to em- 
ploy 40 Molders. As yet the firm has not signed 
the agreement for $2.75 per day, but we sxpect it 
will do so. We are going to build a $175,000 court 
house and jail, and the plans call for union labor. 
Organized Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers in the past month. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. All boycotts on the 
list are observed. 

Watertown.—Mathew Hamilton and W. E. Kaley: 

For the last few weeks I have been visiting meet- 
ings of the different unions urging them to wake 
up to their interests by getting their members to 
attend their union meetings, and let all work to- 
gether. I found that a great number of our mem- 
bers forgot that we all owe our existence to one 
another, and they also forget that in order to be 
successful we must stand together and feel that an 
injury to one is the concern of all. 

I have been agitating for a label bulletin to 
reach members who do not attend to meetings, 
which appears to meet with approval. 

What this place needs is one or two good labor 
speakers, and I think the Trades Assembly would 
stand the expense. Much must be done with the 
organized crafts before we can touch the unorgan- 
ized ones. I have made a number of attempts, 
but they seem to be acquainted with the work of 
the unorganized. 

There is plenty of work in most all branches, 
except the building trades, which is always dull 
at this season. Am now corresponding with 
Governeur and expect to organize the Quarrymen 
there soon. Have Federal Labor union under way 
at Governeur. There are no strikes: or lockouts to 
report. All union labels are being demanded here. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L,. Rist : 

General condition of labor is good. With only 
one or two exceptions, all organizations have in- 
creased in membership, and in some cases the 
membership was doubled in the past year. The 
Central Labor Council last year at this time num- 
bered 55 affiliated unions, now it has 81. This is 
exclusive of any building trade locals. 

The labor commissioner of the state, M. Ratch- 
ford, has appointed Miss Molly Weitler as a special 
deputy to investigate child and woman labor in 
factories and workshops. Miss Weitler has been 
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active worker in labor’s ranks for more than 15 
years, being a shoe worker. She is making arigid 
examination and is proving a terror to manufac- 
turers violating the child labor laws. 

Have organized Bottle Blowers, Gravel Roofers 
and Cement Workers. Reorganized Brass Molders 
and Finishers and Metal Polishers in the past 
month. Have the following unions under way: 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Paper Box 
Makers, Carpet Layers and Upholsterers. 

Cigar Box Makers gained the 9-hour day without 
strike. Engineers and Firemen are making great 
headway in securing the 8-hour workday. Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers, Journeyman 
Bakers and Team Drivers are gaining a regulation 
10-hour day. 

Considerable work is being done for union labels. 
More label goods are used now than ever in the 
history of the city. Hamilton-Brown and Rice & 
Hutchins Shoe companies and a printing company 
boycotts are being pushed. 

All city work is done on the 9-hour basis. 

There are two injunctions out against the strik- 
ing Carriage and Wagon Workers, but they 
make the men stronger and more determined to 
win, 

Findlay.—J. E. Michnewitsch and Frank M. 
Treese : 

The people here are beginning to realize the 
value of organization. In the past nine months I 
have been instrumental in organizing seven local 
unions, and expect to add two more to the list soon. 
The union label is called for by all our union men, 
and our merchants are stocking up with union 
labelled goods. Trade in general is good, and 
every union man working. 

Received the charter for the Womens’ Union 
Label League and also for the Laundry Workers. 
One laundry here is strictly union and one is on 
the outside. By my next report I will have them 
all in the Womans’ Label League, and it will be 
the strongest union for all label goods. The ladies 
are not acquainted with all the union labels. I 
request all the International unions to send me one 
of their labels, so that the ladies will become 
thoroughly acquainted with them all. Organizers 
should do all in their power to organize a Womans’ 
Label League. They can accomplish more than 
the men in getting the labels on the market. I 
hope that all sister locals in the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will prosper and grow. 

Have organized two unions in the past month, 
and have two under way. ‘There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. Good work is being done for 
union labels. All boycotts are being pushed. 

Wages are fair in all crafts. The rolling mill men 


receive the smallest pay—$1.35 to $1.50 per day. 
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Have organized a local of Glass Potmakers here 
with 26members. It is the first organization of its 
kind. There are quite a number of the craft in the 
United States, and am asked as soon as they receive 
their charter to go through Ohio, Indiana and 
Pennsylvania and form locals of that industry, 
They hope to form enough locals during the year 
to organize an International union of their own at 
the close of this year, 

We have a good trades assembly here and a fair 
attendance at meetings, but it is not under the ban- 
ner of the American Federation of Labor. It is 
only a local affair, but hope to soon affiliate them, 

Organized a Union Label league in the past 
month. Have the following unions under way; 
Newsboys, Boilermakers, Machinists and Federal 
Labor union. 

Sidney.—M. J. Beery : 

Upon investigation I find wages deplorably low 
and conditions degrading in some of the places of 
employment of this city. The workers are kept 
in a rush and hurry from early morning until late 
at night. By persistent effort I hope to change 
much of these conditions. 

Have five unions under way, and think they will 
be all organized and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor by my next report. Organized 
a local union of the Retail Clerks with 20 charter 
members. I have formed a central body with five 
unions represented. Organized a local of Bartend- 
ers. Also addressed a meeting of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers. They arranged for 
another meeting to apply for charter. Will meet 
a meeting of Carpenters and Joiners soon. 

Mr. M. J. Griffin, formerly of Dayton, is now 
located in this city, and is co-operating with me 
by visiting and addressing the locals. 

Urbana.—John Roth : 


Steam Engineers have organized. Barbers also 


organized. We are pushing all labels. All Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor boycotts are being 
observed. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Oklahoma City.—D. C. Boismeir : 
Have under way Mill and Laundry Workers’ 
unions. We are holding open meetings for the 
benefit of union labels. 


OREGON. 

Oregon City.—J. H. Howard : 

General conditions of labor good. There are 
factories here of various kinds: Woolen, pulp, 
paper. soap, exceisior, ice, cement, and flour mills, 
with over 1,000 men on their pay rolls. The wages 
are small for the amount of work ind number 
of hours, Those working for companies will be 
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difficult to organize, as they are mostly a class who 
are afraid of losing their positions. The companies 
had rather employ people who make no complaint 
of their work, and thus lessen the chance of revolt. 
Think I can bring the building and mechanics’ 
trades together under our banner. 

Have one local under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Painters’ wages have been 
much improved by organization. Instructions 
were given by unions to members to ask for all 
union labels. One bill was passed at last legisla- 
ture favorable to labor. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ashland.—James R. Clark : 

Every craft, as far as I am aware of at present, is 
organized, so nothing in the line of new organiza- 
tion can be done. Most of the work will be looking 
after those unions already organized, in order that 
they should not lose ground. 

Easton.—H. B. Zinn : 

Several unions gained in membership last month. 
We are putting forth our best efforts to keep all 
non-union products from the market as much as 
possible, and am glad to say we are meeting with 
great results, It is one of the objects of the trade 
unions to purchase nothing but union label goods. 


Lancaster.—E. E. Greenawalt : 

Everybody is busy, but they seem to be employed 
at low wages. Of course this is due to lack of 
organization. 

Our Central Labor Union has adopted a new con- 
stitution and by-laws. A section was inserted pro- 
viding for the building trades section. We hope 
thereby to induce all the building trades in the city 
to affiliiate. All labels are being pushed. 

Shenandoah.—P. J. McNamara : 

Have unions of School Teachers and Insurance 
Agents under way. 

Wilkes Barre.—Charles J. Thain : 

In this vicinity labor is well organized. With 
the exception of the old national organizations, 
many new unions have been inaugurated since the 
great Miners’ strike last year, consequently they 
need a great deal of instruction and discipline. 

Machinists’ failure to obtain the 9-hour day 
had a depressing effect upon them, but the visit of 
President O’Connell during the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention at Scranton, Pa., has had 
a good effect already. 

The Artesian Well Diggers, after a couple of 
days’ suspension, obtained an advance of 25 cents 
a day. 

We have 118 locals affiliated with the Central 


Labor Union. 
Two tinware firms have had their union employes 
locked out for over five months, and are running 


their factories with non-union labor. The Central 
Labor Uuion has them on the unfair list and in- 
tends to fight them vigorously. We expect soon 
to have union tinware, labeled, on the market. 
Four organizations have been placed in good 
standing with the American Federation of Labor 
and Central Labor Union during the last month. 


TEXAS. 

Sherman.—H. Mitchell : 

The Clerks and the Federal unions are gaining in 
membership. Carpenters, Painters and Tinners are 
at a standstill. There are a number in each local 
that observe the trade rules—patronize union houses 
and call for union labels; but the demand should 
be more general. Have Bartenders, Blacksmiths 
and Barbers’ unions under way. 

The city recognizes the 9-hour day. 

UTAH. 

Bingham Canyon.—R. Askew : 

During the past month I was in Salt Lake City, 
and found the field ripe and ready for organization. 
Daniel J. Elton, secretary of the Utah Federation, 
is doing good work under the direction of the 
state organization. During the last month he 
organized the following unions : Teamsters, Hack 
Drivers, Expressmen, Boot and Shoe Workers, 
Bartenders, Butchers and Federal Labor unions, 
each of which is progressing numerically. Team- 
sters have 100 members, the Cooks and Waiters 
112, and all other organizations are taking in new 
members at each meeting. 

The Cigarmakers’ local union has undertaken a 
campaign for home production to drive out the 
eastern tenement house and Pacific coast Chinese 
cigars, as it is here that the dumping ground for 
these goods is found. 

Local union of Carpenters has started a crusade 
of trade union education, holding open meetings 
which are addressed by the leading unionists of the 
city. They also have social meetings with music, 
and speeches on unionism. Expressmen have 
already been benefited by organization, as they 
have secured a bill of prices which will add con- 
siderabiy to their wages. 

Agitation on behalf of the label has been made 
by Boot and Shoe Workers, and local manufac- 
turers want the stamp on account of the great 
demand for it. Taking the movement as a whole 
in Salt Lake City it is very encouraging. 

The Miners are dilatory in regard to this state, 
and I believe it is fast becoming one of the leading 
mining states of the west. 

VERMONT. 

Rutland.—W.H. Hubbard : 

Labor in this vicinity is very well organized, and 
everything going along smoothly. 
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Organized Horsenail Workers in the past month 
with 22 members. Have under way, Bed Rubbers 
in Marble Works and Plumbers. Union labels are 
extensively agitated. 

St. Albans.—A. B. Marvin : 

Labor in general is in good condition. 

St. Albans is a railroad city, and the traffic gives 
employment to a large force of men. They are the 
best organized of any road iv the east, being about 
95 per cent in the unions. 

Machinists and Metal Workers are on strike for 
the 9-hour day. We are all demanding the union 
labels. One injunction was passed by Judge Taft, 
and the people sought work elsewhere. 


VIRGINIA. 

Danville.—R. D. Bailey : 

There is plenty of work of all kinds here. Unions 
are doing fairly well. Have Painters and Barbers’ 
unions under way. All the men demand union 
labels. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.—Geo. J. Gigler : 

Labor is livening up a little with good results 
expected ‘in the near future. Plasterers will re- 
ceive the 8-hour day commencing January 1, 1902. 
We are publishing a purchasing guide for union 
labels. 

WYOMING. 


Chevenne.—H. Hanners : 

Have petitioned city council to pass an 8-hour 
ordinance, with 25 cents per hour, minimum, for 
city labor. We will get it. 

Organized Federal Labor union in the past 
month. Painters reduced hours from ten to nine, 
and raised wages 33% per cent. 


CANADA. 

Moosejaw.—D. Stamper : 

Have met with fair success in organizing the 
Section Foremen and Laborers working for the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Northern Railway 
companies in Manitoba and Assinaboia. Instituted 
local divisions of the Brotherhood of Railway Track- 
men at Winnipeg, Belmont, Portage, La Prairie and 
Minnedosee. Since the Trackmen’s strike on the 
C. P. RR., the Sectionmen have awakened to the 
fact that they have a solid organization, which is 
in a position to assist them in bettering their con- 
ditions. I am glad to say that the majority thor- 
oughly realize the great advantages they have 
already reaped as a result of the Trackmen’s great 
victory on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 





News from Porto Rico. 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, 
SAN JUAN.—The economic and social condition 
of the workers of Porto Rico improves a little day 


by day. The skilled laborers are awake, and are 
very enthusiastic in organizing new unions. ‘The 
persecution of the members of the Free Federation 
of San Juan still continues. It seems to me that 
the Porto Rican authorities want to kill our Fed- 
eration here. 

I was sentenced to three years, eight months and 
eight days imprisonment, and seven companions 
were sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for 
trying to raise the price of labor, and for being the 
founder of an ‘‘ illegal association,’’ the Free Fed- 
eration, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. My case has been pleaded in the Supreme 
Court of Porto Rico, and I hope that my fellow- 
workers, as well as myself, will be acquitted. We 
were sentenced by the District Court, and it caused 
some anxiety among the workers, but the time will 
come when such outrages will not be permitted 
against the organized workmen of Porto Rico. 

The Bricklayers’ union has been organized with 
40 members. 

The Carpenters’ union has been organized with 
50 members. 

The Painters’ union has been organized with 38 
members. 

Longshoremen’s union now has 125 members. 
Have under way, Machinists, Bricklayers’ Helpers 
and Shoemakers. The Cigarmakers gained $1 
more per thousand without strike. An injunction 
was passed against the Free Federation. 


District and General Organizers. 
DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


mepeine the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
ann assachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, John A. F lett. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers,Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, Thos. F1 + 
Ze Donate Hugh L. Frayne, Sam D. Nedrey, and 

c 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Varolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
Organizers, W. H. Clay, J. Noonan, W. Maurice Tye. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


Comprisin — States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizers, F. Smith, H. W. Smith. 


Pecan orate NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
Comoe the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Will Johnson. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—-SOUTHWESTERN. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


Com eistag the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, exico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, J . D. Pierce. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising theStates of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, — ig and the Province of British Columbia. 
0 ee Bi > lees W.H. Middleton, James P. 
Gri L. D. Biddie 


PORTO RICO.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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OFFICIALS 


State of Employment in 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


Of the 1,146 unions making returns for December, 1991, 
with an aggregate membership‘of 89,989, there were 8,256 
reported unemployed, or 3.6 per cent. 

In November 879 unions, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 77,411, reported 1,458 unemployed, or 1.8 per cent. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade unions making returns at the close of 
each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 





The subscription price of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Istis now $1 per year, or 10 cents per copy. Liberal 
commissions will be given to those securing subscribers. 
Write for circular giving commissions on single subscrip- 
tious and club rates, 





Notice. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C., 
January 3, 1902. 


HEADQUARTERS 


To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Day- 
ton, O. 

THE; NATIONAL BriscurITt CoMPANY, Chicago, III. 

HENRY H. Roeworr & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JAMESTOWN STREET RAILWAY COMPANY, James- 
town, N. Y. 


Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, A. F. of L. 


Fraternally yours, 


Charters Issued in December. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of December, 1901, as 
follows: 

National Unions, 2; Central Bodies, 10; Local Unions, 
37. 





The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now on sale at all 
news stands, Ask your news dealer for it. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. ~° 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit,Mich.; 
Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Il. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Preserves.—Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, 
a. TF. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies; Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

CLOTHING. 


Shirts.—United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y.; Jos, 
Fowler Shirt Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Rice & Hutchins,of Marl boro,Mass.; W hittimojoe 
Co., Bostes, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Brazil Hotel and Genesee Hotel. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Frele Presse, of Chicago, Il. 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, I1.; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, II1.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 


POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufacturing Co., 
Duyton, 0.; Computing Scale Co., Dayton, O. 
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Iron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bo!t Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich.; Davidson 
Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Le Ferer Arms Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; American Radiator Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Carborundum Co., Niagara*Falls, N. Y.; Casey 
& Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Tron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Black & Germer, of Erie, 
Penna.; Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio. 


Wood AND FURNITURE. 


Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Defiance Box 
Co., Defiance, O. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Schoelkpoh & Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & 
Son, of Cattaragus, N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co., 
Joseph Fahy and Wadsworth Watch Case Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Advertising Novelties.—Meek, Beach & Co., Coshocton, 0O.; 
Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O. 

Theatrical.—Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit of Denver, 
Colo. 





Financial Statement. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1902. 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of December, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 






December. 
Oe I RIE inn snssrrsenssnennrsrapignetenns ‘enensneses $9,550 83 
Bro of boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, 

IT histo iadl aliltediiaeneed niiteentemniaeiniinsenaaneeranctons 892 90 
Patternmakers national league, assess. 127 95 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, assess............ 200 00 
Chainmakers nati union, tax, oct...... 1 67 

5. Federal labor 8088, tax, a, 8, 0, $3; assess, 400 

P — wd ay eee... sicceiniantonts eo " p | = 
. Metal polishers, buffers, platers, etc, tax, oc 

Federal labor 8836, ee ictstscsetenantnecpuninkennete 2 50 


6. 


Intl asso of allied metal mechanics, tax, s, 0 
Rockmens union 8684, assess. 
Federal labor 9526, su 
Building elevatormen and porters prot, sup.. 
Federal labor 0628, SUp................cccserrcccceseseees 
Federal labor 9529; sup... 
Federal labor 8306, su 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, “a. 
Glass workers 9509, sup..... 
Federal! labor 8374, sup 
Federal labor 9428, Es 
Flour mille mployes 8661, sup 
Federal labor 9421, sup 
Federal! labor 8535, sup 
Cap workers 9357, sup.. 
Federal labor 8329, su 
Jacob Mees, ¢ ‘asey vil e, 
Federal labor 9150, sup 
Marble workers 8664, su 
Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, tax, 
a, 8, 0, $2.50; sup, eae eeaeielesieate 
Federal labor 8506, tax, n, d, 9c; sup, 25c...... 
Federal labor 9133, tax, o, n 
Laborers prot 8670: assess 
Federal labor 7600, tax,m,j,j,a 
Upholsterers intl union, tax, A ice 
Upholsterers intl union, assess, bal. 
Federal labor 6415, tax, nov Linieoeienanianmeniiene 
Knot sawyers 8338, tax 
— of labor, Springfield. Tll, tax, a, 














Federal labor 7317, tax, m, j, j, a. 

Car wheel workers 9128, tax, BD bal o, 
ae labor congress, Clinton, Ia, tax, j, a, 
Laborers prot a4, tax. nov... 
Federal labor 7408, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.05; bal 


Freight handlers 7449, tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 8533, tax, nov 
Susepres pest 8932, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, $4.25; as- 











Ship A and caulkers 6884, tax, sept 
eral labor 8330, tax, 8, 0, n, part d 
ate prot 8724, tax, "dec 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, nov 
Gas workers 7493, tax, MOV.........0.00008 sees » 
Shingle weavers "9159, a 
"a ae and newsboys 8625, tax, o, n, d, 
u 
Central trades ane labor council, Bridgeton, 
NJ, tax, a 





Soll pipe and fitting molders 8816, tax, nov.. 
Trades and labor council, DuBois, Pa, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, , J, & 8, 0, n, d, * 
Milkers prot BI, tax, wt = j,j,@ 
Federal labor 9302, tax, 









Assorters and packers 8316, _ a eee 
= assembly, Ft Worth, Tex, tax, m, a, 
m, j, j, a, 8, 0, "01 
Postoftice clerks, 8708, tax, nov 
Furnace workers 8360, tax, a 8 
Sledge swingers 9380, tax, =e 
Boomers union 9410, tax, nov ...... ... 
Hodcarriers 9057, tax, nov................ 
Federal labor 7136, tax, j,jJ,a,8 
Car workers , tax, 
Poultry dressers 8659, tax, j,a,s 
Iron and steel workers 7518, x, 8,0 ae 
Federal labor 8166, am | RES 
Laborers prot 7458, j, a, 8, part o.. # 
prest and building wtabseeve’ 7405. tax. nov. 
L W Huff, Kane, Pa, refund of protested 
check and fee, su 
Snappers prot 8498, tax, bal n 
Citizens traction co,Oil City,Pa, nav, AM FED. 
Capeg ens co, Binghamton, N » A adv, sept, 








wo Be prot 9423, tax, s,o, n, d, ’01; j, f,m 
United labor league, Sharon, Pa, sup 
Rig) ers and ship liners 9530, sup........ 
Carriers 9531, SUP...............00..0e000 
Federal labor 9532, su 
Suspender workers 81 
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Horsenail makers 6313, Sup..............cc..ceeeeeeeeee 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, sup..... 
Laborers prot 9504, sup..................sc0.0- essesersees 
Composition, gravel and asphalt roofers 9407, 

tax, sept, 55c; eup, I esniihciiciseciiteteniiiietaibiaihinnans 
Clay miners and laborers 8503, tax, dec, $3; 


sup, $2.75 
Federal labor 8957, tax, dec, $10; sup, 50c...... 
Tron Workers 9534, taX, MOV........c0ceeecseeeesenees 
Aluminum workers &261, tax, nov. nav 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, nov.......... 
Federal labor 8217, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 8532, tax, oct icnsinienniasie 
Iron and steel workers 8610, tax, 8, 0, n.. 
Shingle weavers 9398, tax, 8, 0, D.......... 
Federal labor 9882, tax, nov....... aa 
Federal labor 8997, Sy MN Oiccontntuehntiianebestnnses 
Trades and labor council, Waukegan, III, 

SER ERE ES en ee a 
Shingle weavers 9538, sup.................... . 
Federal labor 9165, sup...................0000 
Federal labor 9505, sup... 
Federal labor 9477, SUP --...-sseseeees ni 
Carpet upholsterers 7597, SUP...............00.00-000 
Nutmakers prot 9251, tax, nov, $4.80; sup, $1 
Federal labor 9485, tax, nov, $1.05; sup, $8...... 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, n,d,$5.10; sup, $3.25 
Reed and rattan workers 467, tax, nov, 

SA Gs HE icncnicniesvenrsennetovncaseneinecioneonthaenees 
Directory workers 9014, tax, n, d...............0.... 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8925, tax, 
















nov 

Artesian well diggers 9321, tax, oct................. 
Quarry mens prot 8178, tax, O, D.........c.cseeeee 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, NOV..............0 ii 
Japanners aud finishers 9069, tax, 8, 0... 
Mason tenders 9436, tax, NOV ................+ 
United hatters of N A, tax, dec.......... 
House raisers and movers 9377, sup... 
Suspender workers 9480, sup............... 
Federal labor 9508, Sup...............0...c00-s00 
Jobn K Ehret, W. Brighton, 8 I, sup... 
Powder workers 8742, sup... 
Derrick mens 9499, sup...... 
Federal labor 9402, su P liieniianens 
Tin plate workers int! prot asso no 19, su 
Federal labor 8227, tax, n, d, $4.10; 

Plow workers 8746, tax, oct.... 
Hodcarriers and mortar m 
ETS . 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 7348, 

j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, "Ol..... 
Powder workers 8886, tax, n, d... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8 
Plow workers 9460, tax, MOV.............ccccsseeeeeeee 
Federal labor 8600, tax, n, d...... 
Federal labor 9104, tax, nov..... 
. Hodcarriers prot 9534, sup........ 
Building laborers 9535, sup ... 
Poultry dressers 9536, sup...... 
Laborers prot 9512, sup................ 
Iron and steel workers 9516, sup.......... 
Street and building laborers 7 
Laborers prot 8249, SUP ..........c.ccccessees 
Cap workers 9357, sup...... 
Soap workers 9446, sup ..................+ 
Mining squib workers 8845, sup.. = 
Federal labor 8848, SUP...................see-esseesessesees 
Federal labor 8584, tax, nov, $5.15; sup, $6.60.. 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, tax, 

II I IIIA TI siceeci i cinsieninidiiniateaeiabsiipaibeinimenmaneiniae 
Federal labor 9477, tax, nov, $2.05; sup, 70c.... 
Federal labor 9384, tax, nov, 80c; sup, $1.25... 
Federal labor 6749, ASSEBB................000+ seceseeeees 
Bootblacks prot 9196, ASSESS ..............c0eseeeeeees 
Interlocking signalmen, constructors, etc, 

9248, tax, j, a, 8, O, $2; assess, 50c.............. eee 
Cerealine workers $282, = | eae 
Federal labor 8019, tax, MOV..................-seseseeee 
Quarry mens prot 9166, tax, n, d. aa 

uarry workers 8370, tax, NOV..............0:.000++- 
Egg candlers and poultry handlers, 9479, 

RT ROSE Eh oR Oe TS 
Ship carpenters 8797, tax, DOV ........0..0+-.ss00- 
Federal labor #008, tax, MOV ..............:.eceeeceeeee 
Federal labor 9195, tax, @, O, M.............c-ssesse-- 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, d, ’01; j............ 
Lumbermens prot 9342, tax, NOV...............0..0+ 
American wire weavers prot asso, tax, 1 

8, 































Federated trades council, Janesville. 





sup 
Laborers prot 9145, su 
Button workers prot , 8 
Federal labor 9490, tax, no 











Vv, $3.4 10... 
Cement workers 8917, tax, dec, 85: sup, $2.75... 
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Soap workers 7442, tax, nov, $2.50; sup, 50c... 
Federal labor 8250, tax, a, 8, $5; sup, We........ 
Federal labor 7106, tax, MOV............cs0000seese0s t 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 

ee pebigiinbenennanetiannoesanieubbeenen 
Intl wood Carvers asso, tax, NOV............000004. 
Trades and labor assembly, Savannah, Ga, 


tax, a, 8, 0. 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 8, o, n 
Federal labor 8519, tax, MOV.............cccccsceeccseee 
Freight handlers prot 4 , tax, nov. on 
— caulkers 7562, tax, MOV............0...ssseseree 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers 9027, 

SUT TiATE condnecesasnvniasdttiienibaentanimediinastanentetsionts 
Federal labor 9129, tax, MOV..................seececeeees 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, nov.... ie 
Freight handlers 9323, tax, 0, D................e.00008 
Federal labor 8969, tax, MOV..................cc000ce00 
Federal labor 9204, tax, OCt...........:ccccccseeeseeeees 
Shipkeepers 8970, tax, M, Gz......ccccccccccccerseereeeees 
Trades and labor council, Lansing,Mich, sup, 
Coffee, spice and baking powder workers 









oun _ B waancony meee ro mg ne 
‘omposition and gravel roofers, , SUP..... 
PORSTAL IAROF SELB, GAB ..000. cccccccccesscescscccosscescees 
Federal labor 9492, sup... 
Federal labor 7233, sup... 
Plow workers 9460, | TREES 
Brushmakers prot , sup 
American mfg concern, Falconer, N Y, adv, 
ae eR TN 
Central labor council, Cincinnati, O, sup...... 
Hodcarriers 8976, tax, j, part j, $2; sup, 18c...... 
Sheet asphalt, tar, gravel and slate roofers 
8623, tax, 8, O, D, $2.25; SUP, THC ............000000-+- 
Federal labor 97, tax, nov, $8; sup, $4.20....... 
Sawmill men 9455, tax; dec,'$3.10; sup, $1....... 
Federal labor 9449, tax, nov, $1.85; sup, $5.50.. 
Mattressmakers 9493, tax, nov, 90c; sup, $1.... 
Federal labor 9445, tax, MOV............ccececseeeeseeeee 
Milkmens prot 8791, tax,o,n, $2.80; assess,$1.15 
Shipwrights and caulkers |.62, tax, nov........ 
Foundry laborers and chippers 9173 
nov, $5; —_ | Sl 
Hosiery workers 8844, tax, o, n 
Pavers and rammers 7182, tax, j, 
Laborers prot 7320, tax, s, 0, '00.... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884 
Federal labor 9201, sup..................... 
Trades council, Willisville, Ili, sup... ms 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, nov, $1.40; sup, 85c....... 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, bal, 
SEE II Ini nctsthinsicienmsniinsinen tebe vtiieaanemesbannctete 
= makers prot 7181, tax, dec, $1.75; sup, 















oe ee eT eee 

uarrymens 9265, tax, o, n, d, $2.40; sup, 25c 

rewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, oct 
Steel plate transferrers asso 8956, tax, o, n, d 
Flour and cereal millmen 6642, tax, m, a, m, 

Jj, Jj, &, 8, 0, n, $6.75; assess, 75c 
Laborers prot 9454, tax, nov........... 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, nov. . 
Bottle packers and laborers 9076, tax, o, n.... 
Building laborers 8908, tax, Oct.....................+ 
Coke workers 7324, tax, O, 1...........-ccc00 ces-sse0es 
Paper mill workers | ee 
Federal labor 9374, tax, On PSAORRRORREN 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, tax, nov............. 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, dec.............. 
Federal labor 8499, tax, sept..................ccc--cs00 
Boilermakers helpers, heaters and testers 

—___ S| RRR Se RENN I 
Newsboys 9518, sup...... sion 
Federal labor 9506, GUpp..........-..ccssereeseesereeeres 
Federal labor 8060, tax, dec, $3.75; sup, 70c..... 
Stablemens 9419, tax, nov, $1.65; sup, $2.35, howe 
Laborers prot , tax, nov, $3.80; sup, $1..... 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, de@C................:ccecesseees 
Federal labor 9502, tax, nov, $2.85; sup, $2.25 
Federal labor 7010, tax, nov 
Laborers prot 9488, tax, MOV..........-..ccccccceesereee 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, dec........ 
Paving cutters union of US of A, tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 9118, tax, MOV.............c000.c0es000e 
Federal labor 9358, tax, nov.... wate 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, nov.... 
Federal labor 9362, tax, dec........ 
Paper mill em loyes 9356, tax, no 
Federal labor <q" 3) oe 
Derrick mens 9499, tax, nov...... om 
Suspender workers 9490, tax, n, d 
Poultry dressers 9429, tax, nov 
Federa! labor 9482, tax, nov....... ...... " 
Building laborers 8893, bal s, 0, n, d................ 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


12. Horsenail makers prot 6170, sup...........0.000000+- 


Powder workers 7521, 8up ..............00000+ 
Federal labor 8901, tax, dec, $5; su $i. sit 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, 8, 0, $3; sup, ‘ ee 







Federal labor 8848, tax, dec, 0c; sup, $1.50..... 
pe ral prot 8626, tax, n, d, $6.90; sup, $1 
ederal labor 8326, tax, GeCC.............c0ceceeeeeeeees 
Intl typographical union, tax, nov.. vies 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax, BT cciccnsecs 
Snappers prot 8745, tax, a 


Iroh molders helpers 9471, tax, nov.. 
Spring bed and mattress makers 8445 am, 

ii nssesnchenpessnsimenanesctsisoonemences 
Federal labor 9066, tax, nov.... 
First house men 8695, tax, nov Sl 
Federal labor 8770, tax, NOV..........cc00ccceeeeeeeees 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 

Sis TUE suicchintivenccaninueennesintreentonendcesnennebactoreneaes 
Federal labor 7481, sup............ 
Flour mill workers 8036, Sup... 
Shearman bros, Jamestown, 'N Y, Am FED, 





Bi rccacocncnnsecsecscosescosccsves -sccessovessecessseseveceseseeses 
Bolt. and nut pau 7375, tax, o, n, d, 
SE CUI, Gh Bi sc es ccs cconsoscncerecesssescncvavescoecosensee 
Newspaper and maii delive rers $468, tax,nov, 
EE _ Tae 


Marble workers 8204, tax, a, s. 
Federal labor 8528, tax, 0, N....... 
Federal labor 7150, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8867, tax, m, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 
8, O, BD .cocccrccvccccescoccccceces sescceccescsscococcsercocsesecses 
Well, cistern and cellar diggers 8940, tax,o,n vd 
Federal labor a a em 
Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, nov 
Bill posters and billers 9312, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 9428, tax, de@C....................0000 000 
Life insurance agents 9163, tax, bal j, a, 8, o.. 
Federal labor 6804, tax, + pbc Mant 
Federal labor 8139, tax, OCt........ .......ccccceeeeeeee 
Commercial artists asso 9330, ey eee 
Laborers prot 9080, tax, 0, N................. deci 
eee Oe 
Hodearriers and masons tenders no 9542, sup 
. Granite ——— 8 Ere 
Globe to pop adv, AM FED, 0, N....... 2 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup.............. es 
Federal labor 8867, SUp..............00000.ce000eeeees 
Laborers prot 9250), tux, dec, $17.90; sup, $3. 50 
Ice handlers and helpers 9033, tax, m,Jj, j,a 














B, O, M, $14; ASHES, $2............cccecrereereresseees cess 
Central labor union, ov ane, Ill, tax, n, d, 
. FRE Te SHEET See 
Wood, wire and me tal ‘istibess union, tax, 
Gy he G ecesonsenenssnccossnsocesvesseccceseeseeseososensnces coves 


Federal labor 9079, tax, nov.. 
Stone pavers 7602, tax, n, d..... 
Federal labor 9461, tax, nov .... 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, n,d 
. = and labor’ assembly, Hannibal, Mo, 





Trheity labor congress, Rock Island, Il, sup, 
Tri-City labor congress, Rock Island, Ill, tax, 
EE ee 
Central labor union, Ft Scott, Kans, sup.. 
Tin plate workers inti prot asso, sup. 
Federal labor 8818, sup 
Central labor union, Warren, Pa, a 
William B. Hill, KE St Louis, Th, sup.. 
Federal labor 9873, sup ..................00008 
Mechanics helpers 8841, sup. 
Federal labor 414, sup.......... nan sine 
United Stat~s @X CO, SUP,...........0......scceseeeeeeeees 
Lewis Seen nheimer’s sons, Phila, Pa, adv, 
AM F 











Fede At tabas ea 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, dec in 
Federal labor 8812, tax, nov, $5; sup, $3.60...... 
Federal labor 8389, tax, dec, $6; sup, $1.50...... 
Federal labor 9466, tax, nov, $1.35; sup $1.15.. 
Packers and flour mill employes 9501, tax, 

nov, SOc; SUP, BVC..........00...0000.00 ; 
Cap makers 9412, tax, o, n, d, $83. 
Federal labor 9437, tax, Rennie Al ata in 
Federal labor 9313, tax, n Y eae 
United powder and high’ explosive workers, 

I ost hs iiiinciapnandepeoeliiabieebaandehsthennevanznbanianentns 
Term cotta pres-ers and finishers 7523, tax, 
dec 










Federal labor 8281, tax +" yaataee 
Fertilizer workers 8825, tax, dec... 
Awning workers 9169, tax, nov.. 
Federal labor 9257, tax, eo 
Shingle weavers 9080, tax, nov. 
Federal labor $469, tax, nov...... nal 
Federal labor 9472, tax, MOV..............c:ccsecceeeeees 
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Federal labor 9443, tax, nov 
Federal labor 8799, tax, dec.. 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 8422, tax, dec 
Trades assembly, Sherman, Tex, tax, a, m, 





J, j, a 

Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, nov. 

Mattress makers 8278, tax, 0, n, d................... 
Granite a 9581, tax, Re aciainea neinteiebes 
Federal labor 8720, tax, nov.. = i 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7: - 
Federal labor 9369, tax, oct.. punemancindeeves 
BIOGENOTS OED, GK, BOC...0.00.00050200cc0ces-cocccceesecocese 
Bootblacks prot 9405, tax, oct. atl 
Granite workers 9289, OS Sa 
Federal labor 8912, tax, 0, n, d..................00000+ 
Steel and copper plate f finishers 8810,tax,s,o,n 
Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, 0, N.................. 
Federal labor 193, tax, 8, O................ = 
Coal employes 7483, tax, a, 8, O, n, d.. 
Federal labor 9492, tax, nov............... 
Laborers prot 8863, tax, dec 
Federal labor 9444, tax, nov 















Snappers 9544, sup..............00ceee00 
Iron and steel workers 8610, sup... 
Laborers prot 8012, sup............... 
Tub molders helpers 7452, sup. 
Plasterers laborers 8473, sup. 
Weavers union no 173, sup...... 
Iron workers 9261, tax, dec.. ‘ 
Green glass gatherers’ 8723, tax . dec Laeitieniatian 
Trades and labor assembly, Massillon, 0, 

Te & 9h See 
Hodearriers and mortarmen 8950, tax, o, n... 
Ship drillers 9086 tax, de€...........0........ccccceeee 
Iron and steel workers 9233, tax, dec............. 
Fruit and raisin packing’ house employes 

I 
Federal labor i 2, wee 
Masons and bricklay ers helpers 8737, tax,dec 


. Elevator operators 9537, SUP............cc0c0-ceeeeeee 


Tin plate workers intl prot BER, Bac cececcoess 
Servant girls prot 8899, tax, a, m rd, J, a,s,0,n 
Federal labor 9453, tax, nov.... se 
Federal labor 8321, tax, dec... 
Post office clerks 8703, tax, dec... 
Blacksmith helpers 8150, tax, ae 
Wire workers 9414, tax, n, d................ 
Federal labor 8811, tax * The Laucsusnente 
Street and bidg laborers 9147, tax, nov. aes 
Hat tip printers 9273, tax, NOV....................00 
Hodcarriers prot 9062, tax, m, j, j, a, 8,0,n,d 
Lik | ieee 
Milk dealers 8226, sup...... 







Federal labor 9496, sup.. 
Laborers prot 9465, sup.... ee 
Siegel Cooper co, adv " 
Federal la 0r 7211, tax, dec, $4.50; sup, $3. 25... 








Federal labor 7204, tax, nov, $7; sup, $7 25...... 
Federal labor 7479, tax, dec, "g. 20; p $2.25... 
Tron chippers prot 8589, 8 Re 


Block pavers, cement walk lay ore and curb- 
sters 7434, tax, REE SS 
Federal labor 8717, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, O..... 
Federal labor 8785, tax, nov a 
Federal labor 9402, tax. Se Ree 
Bricklayers tenders ! 9231," tax, 8, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 9420, tax, nOV.................... ea 
Soap workers 446, is, SR vicinccocsenspcessescenesnter 
Shipwrights, caulkers and ship joiners 4734, 
cau caiictoacehaeianisens -nipsentilabicadmensianistbiincteskrneniadaitinics 
Belt makers and helpers 7221, tax, n, d.. 
Iron and steel workers, 9249, tax, nov. 
Street and bldg laborers 7543, tax, i, Meine 
Electrical workers 8966, tax, nal ave 
Gas workers 8951, tax, ee peace, 
Millwrights and ‘machine erectors and help- 
_,. _ . % eee 
Sewer diggers and shovelers 8662, tax, nov.... 
Sailmakers prot 8024, tax, 0, M..................00006- 
Federal labor 8769, tax, nov..............-..- an 
Blacksmith helpe rs 6931, tax, nov....... ian 
Mason tenders 9.340, SUP ........... 0... ceeeeceeeee 
Granitoid and cement workers 9546, sup... 
Slate and tile roofers 9547, sup................... 
Central labor union, v incennes, Ind, sup...... 
Charleroi, Pa, central labor union, 
Intl broof oil’and gas well workers, See 
Glass pot makers 9553, sup...................000+ 
Horsenail makers —_ 6170, sup 
Federal labor 9182, sup..................0+.. 
Porters and bootblacks 9515, sup scabevmwacislase 
United garment workers of America, sup. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


2. Hodcarriers and laborers 8943, nov, sup ........ 


Fibre pressers 9331, tax, s, 0, n, $5. 20; ; Sup, | 50e 
Button workers prot 5759, tax, nov.. 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, te, 
Window glass snappers 9054, tax s, o,n 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, nov on 
Commercial artists asso 1330, tay 
Federal labor 8829, tax, dec 
Federal labor 8306, tax, nov..... 
Scalemens prot 586), tax, nov.. sats 
Federal labor 8603, tax, GeC ............c0..-ceeseceeeeee 
. Millwrightsand mac htmery erectors 7473, sup 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, Sup................. 
Bill posters and billers 9517, sup peceemiane 
Boilermakers helpers, heaters and testers 9541, 
II isdasschsinsiesahatiiciiaa iiss clenlpinindasiecniencdnieeshidiiiopetinadieninn 
Shovel makers 8739, sup .. 
Federal labor 8487, sup.........-. 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, dec 
Federal labor 6749, tax, nov.... 
Federal labor 9373, tax, nov ...... 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, 0, n, d. 
Laborers prot 9365 tax, s, 0, n............ 
United broof leather workers on h g, ta 
Federal labor 8062, tax, S, O, 1, G.......... sce. eee 
Ship car ontersand caulkers 8419, tax,o, n,d 
Gilinet fishermen 6896, tax, o, n, d................. 
Sawsmiths prot 9099, tax, n, d.. we 
Bleachery workers g2i1, tax, sr ae 
Hosiery workers 8858, tax, oct, $1. 20; USSESS, “80 
. Builders la borers 9548, sup. ............00...-ceeeeceeeers 
Hodcarriers prot 9550, sup.. 
Hodcarriers prot 9550, sup.. 
Laborers prot 9549, sup.......... 
Slate and tile roofers #552, sup 
Quarrymens prot 9551, sup....... 











vd. - 











Curbsione cutters 8512. sik attntaeneneicinne eae 
Coffee, spice and baking ae workers 
9538, sup .. 







Team drivers intl ‘union, ‘sup. bases 
Intl union steam engine ers, SUP 
Retail clerks union no 7, sup........ 
Federal labor 9087, sup ............. 
Ship caulkers 7563, SSS 
Electrical helpers $157. sup. al 
LL ee 
—— and labor council, ene, | Mich, 


Cc P > Kissinger, Fordsvilie, ‘Ky, su ES 
Dutchess mfg co, Poughkeeprie. 3 N Y, adv, 

8 | RR ea 
Federal labor 942i, tax, 0, n, d, $2.10; sup, $8.. 
Distillery and yeast workers’ 9117, tax, dec, 





TT nadscontnsncsnensieisinmnann aidiaibieiovionas 
Glove workers 8380, taux, o, n, d, $1.50; sup, $8 
Federal labor 8533, tax, specs nee diet 


Blacksmith helpers 9172, tax, dec.. 
Brass bu bbin workers 8628, tax, no = 
Cloth hat and cap workers 9181, tax, dec....... 
Street and bldg laborers 7507, tax, “<a 
Hodcarriers 8808, tax, 8, O, D............ccee000 vm 
ae prot’ 8232, tax, nov. 
Laborers _ 9145, tax, nov....... 
Federal labor 8563, tax, dec..... .... 
Federal labor 9359, tax, nov........... 
Grain bandlers 7445, tux, o, n, d.. 
Hodcarriers 5495, tax, a, x Alsen 
Buttonmakers 7546, tax, dec.. sn 
Federal! labor 9399, ‘tax, nov. i 
Gas workers 8832, oe een 
Granite polishers and sawyers — tax, nov 
Federal labor 8337, tax, 0, ». ninnevlnldenntiatin 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, nov... ane 
Federal labor 8714, tax, nov. = 
Federal labor 9108, tax, Oct.................-s00s--esee: 
Central trades council, Sidney, Ohio, sup.. 
Carpenters and joiners I 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, sup... ase 
Intl asso of car workers, sup......... 
Laborers prot 9290, SUP... .........00. 
Central labor union, Sayre, Pa, sup. 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, sup..... -” 
lron and steel workers 9249, BUD. n0.-sseeeee sen connes 
Federal labor 9498, tax, dec, $6.25; sup, $10.75 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, o, n, d, 
















Cotton mule spinners asso, tax, dec... 
Terra cotta workers 87! 
Federal labor 9456, tax, 
Coal handlers 8286, tax, ~ ~ 
Federal labor 8413, tax, nov 






Watch case engravers intl assn of A, tax, n, 
Ine UIT Ui bash sintered “conaibaccnddesecadeueceudigoucianieunibaetedca 
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Building laborers 9177, tax, dec..................... 
Federal labor 9489, tax, nov................ 
Federal labor 7231, tax, aug.. 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, n, d. . 
Laborers prot 8654, ‘tax, . Sa aeattgagserten 
Machine blacksmith helpers 8468, tax, n, d.. 
American federation of musicians, tax, "dec 
tg) Ee 
Federal labor 9178, tax, n, d : aoe 





. Laborers prot 9554, sup.......... ... 





Laborers prot 9555, RAEN asi 
| S.C ee 
Watch workers 6961 tax, nov, $60; sup, 50c... 

Federal labor 9325, tax, bal, o, n, d, $8.65; sup, 





Furniture packers 9462, tax, dec, 85c; sup, 95c 
Hosiery workers 8071, at ietiasanidae tie 
Plasterers’ helpers 7485, ap. onese 
Federal labor 8366, sup... 
Federal! labor 8648), Sup ..... 
Flame proofco, Phila, Pa, adv, AM FE 
stoner 4 A Hitners sons, Phila, Pa, adv, "ni 
EE RTE EE ERED I 
U } looting ecard co, Cincinnati, Ohio, adv, 










SE SI TE IA ons tahnicciistinsnesipanedntnnbcigisenenicintinpiions 
United bro of pelo Chintos ve one 
Central labor union, C linton, Ina, sup... hnose 
Federal labor 8372, Sup ...............00:.s000:00« 


Horsenail workers prot 6170, tax, nov. sia 
Powder workers 8301, tax, de................ccc00000 
ay omy cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 
Si iderintsidacentiiniaadiniahiids whimaiisieusdtiieitiibneaenens 
Foundry iron helpers 8259, tax, d, 01; j .. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, "aan et nee 
Federal labor 7146, tax, n, d.. —_ 
Iron molders helpers 7321 tax, MR sniniinse 
Bolt and nut workers 9198, tax, n,d 
Federal labor 8398, tax, dec.......... 
Clay miners and laborers 9810, tax, 
Federal! labor 8782, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 8087, tax, 0, n... 
Federal labor 7591, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 8068, tax, a, s 
Federal labor 7010, tax, dec.......... 
Federal labor 8997, tax, NOV..... 
Quarry mens prot 8615, tax, dec... 








Ice workers prot 9829, tax :  — Tangabaraetane 
Soil pipe an fitting molders 8816, tax, dec.. 
Federal labor 8217, 1AX, G@C.............cccsssseee eevee: 
Granite paving cutters 8852, tax, dec 





Federal labor 8519, tax, dec................. ee 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance 
tax, nov, $47.71; sup, $36.08 Sscnneeneicwnesupiansuacdas 


. 8 ui workers 9828, tax, amt protested check 





Capmakers AGa2, tax, dec, $8.30; sup, 50c.. 
Federal labor 8443, tax, A ee 
Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, sup 
Journeymen tailors’ union, sup 
Federal la bor 6998, SUP.............00000.0000- 














BR ea eee 
Sane ene labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 

iii nininsiviiesenitsieteaitnniiialtaanediannnines eomiuiinncen 
Axle workers 8815, tax, 1, d............6..cccccecceeeee 
. Pianoand organ workers int! union of A, sup 


Laborers union 9557, sup 
Laborers union 9557, sup see 
Laborers prot 9558, sup................. sc. - 
Central labor union, Beloit, . oe 
Central labor union, Beloit, Wis, tax, j, f, m 
Glass packers 8752, tax, eR ccnuviniepvenntouninvcncitiin 
The Garlock packing co, Palmyra, N Y,adv, 
i), 3 ee ee 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and helpers, 
i acisccnsieisaiisiian, esiiebtainaich satbinensitubnitik Sapaebaletaianite 
Watch case engravers inti asso, sup............... 
Scalemakers prot 7502, tax, nov, 66 jy ' .. 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, jan... i 
Fire dept employes 8846, tax, nov 
Machinists helpers 9179, tax, oct.. 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, n, eae 
Molders helpers , tax, dec 
Glove workers 8722, tax, nov........ 
Trades council, Marshall, Tex, sup.. 
F B Joachim, Marshall, Tex. sup.. 
Columbia river loggers 9559, en 
Suspender makers #540, sup... 
Hodecarriers and laborers sup. 
Building laborers 8430, A lscosieniog ‘ 
Federal labor 860, sup eiiniione “a 
Coal wheelers 5814, 8 _ SRE ee 
Boilermakers and won sbipbuilders of A, sup 
NN ees SD venncconsoessseccenesecestontnsesenconee 
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30. Intl union of steam engineers, sup..... $18 60 
Journeymen barbers intl, sup .... 1 00 
Int] seamens union of A, sup.... 8 25 
Boot and shoe workers inti, sup . 50 


Federal labor 8339, SUP............-:.0eeesesereseeeeeeees vs 1 50 
Horsenail assorters prot 6511, tax, J, Pw a, 
$ 











m, j, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’01, $15; assess, $1.25...... 16 25 

Shipwrights, *caulkers and joiners R828, tax, — 
ckaaiioni daideehienntinisiie tadeiagemiianassina dammennantpeine 7 

Wool handlers OETE, LAX. NOV. ..0.0..cccecessescereeese 5 00 
Powder workers 8063, tax, Re a, 75 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, n, 2S 1 80 
Ship mechanics 9338, tax, Xk See 2 70 
Paper carriers p and b 5783, tax, “eee 8 00 
Kindling woodworkers 7100, tax, ee 1 40 
Federal labor 7513 tax, a, 8, 0, n 400 
Federal labor 8476, tax, DF ciees 8 75 
Federal labor 8487, tux, dec.. 3 50 
Federal labor 8851, tax, n, d.... * 8 50 
Federal labor 9459, tax, MOV............cce-cceeeeeeees 3 40 
Furriers prot 7116, tax, O, M, ..........c:ccceeeeeeeees 4 60 
Manitowoc, Wis, central labor union, tax,n,d 1 67 
Chippers and helpers 9122, tax, a, 8, 0, n, a... 4 50 
Boilermakers, iron shipbuilders helpers 8001, 

a Adi letisliisanaibncccdnisnnntensvasguyestoemmehtineees 4 80 
Iron workers 8320, tax, 8, 0,n ; 7 20 
Federal labor 7187, tax, n, d 21 50 
Ee eee 400 
“Stic ne labor unions, Havana, Ills, 

ire nnslbsiniescieiginaeelactiieeppibnniannbshoee 5 00 
Federal taboe'wn union 8409, tax, o, n, d. 6 60 
Riggers prot 8235, tax, o, n, d..............6 8 00 
Wool sorters and graders 25, tax, dec......... 2 75 


Wholesale merchantile packing r room em- 
ployes 9464, tax, NOV..............+ ‘ 
Pound fishermen 8456, tax, dec... 
Paving cutters 8933, tax, n, d... 
Federal labor 8166, tax, ES 
Assorters and packers "8316, tax, nov....... an 
Straw and wool hat workers 7544, tax, dec..... 
Federal labor 9520, tax, dec, $3. 60: sup, $3.60... 
Federal labor 8378, tax, nov, $2.50: sup, $4.50... 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen, 






§ “Isle @wo po 


ASSESS 
ES 
Trades and lobar council, Waukegan, Ill, 

I iocicieliasceahieeaeashaibdiineanidasabiieenadinalidbandaciansnitnsie 
Labocers CA MII inisscusenentedateose 
Dallas, Texas, trades assembly, sup.. 
Pueblo, Colo, trades and labor assem bly, sup 
Federal labor 9494, deinen 
Federal labor 8454, tax, dec ; 
Federal labor 8806. tax, o, n, d, $3; sup, $3.50.. 
Riggers prot 9142, tax, n, _ Rs AR 
United hatters of N A, tax, jan, , $25; sup, $9.50 

$1. Central labor union, Wichita Kans, sup...... 
Iron workers 9334, tax, _—_ RATE ET 
John Bircham, New Rochelle, N Y, sup....... 
Stone mason tenders 9048, tax, o, n, ‘a. pase 
Essex trades council, Newark, NJ 
Afominam workers. 8261, tax, pg 
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up, 

Federal eee 
Flour, feed and corn millers 9415, tax, o, n,d 
Intl jewelry workers, tax, n, d 

Federal labor 9562, sup....... 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, n, d................... 
Window glass snap rs 0484, tax, nov..... 
Coachmens and stablemens "6327, ee eae 
Amal meat cutters and butc her — sup 
Bradford, Pa, trades assembly, sup............... 
Flour mill employes 9019, tau, “pal d, ’01; j, 
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EXPENSES. 
December 


2. One month’s rent in advance (dec), Wm M 
CLLR LESS LES ITC OTD 
Expenses to Scranton, E — Valesh, 
Expenses toScranton, J Kelly...................00 
Organizing expenses, Cal Won ss ccaaneaetiehatanetd 
6. Legislative expenses (to nov hy ii Gutstadt.. 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn ‘ 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt 


aBn oSBSSSERSR 


SAS SSRSSSSRSS 





Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson ..... 

Organizing expenses, C W Stone.................... 
a ee py expenses, W B Kissinger............ 

9. Refund of amount collected by J H Kelroy 
for Lackawanna laundry, John Morrison.. 

Organizing expenses, F L L Schwartz.............. 

Organizing expenses, B W Willis .................. 


16. 
18. 


26. 
27. 


Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt....... pannenaniies 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith.................. 
Organizing expenses, Jas P Griffin. 
Organizing expenses, Lemuel D Biddle. 
Expenses special agent rr co, W A Jebb...... 
Organizing expenses, U M Lee.................... 
Legislative expenses, I A Macfadyen... 
Organizing expenses, F L Schwartz....... 
Organizing expenses, S D Nedrey.................. 
Appro for machinists’ assess to bro of boiler- 
makers and iron shipbldrs, W J Gilthorpe 
Appro for machinists’ assess to patternmak- 
ers league of A, John F McBride................. 
as ro for machinists’ assess to intl bro of 
faek RIED, TE Be GRU sc. core snescscscccesceesssecene 
5,000 2c stamps, H © Easterday 
Organizing expenses, W F Smit 
— auditing and fit =" com, M F 
A ELLIE TIAA SANE I 
Bupenecs auditing and credential com, W J 
RIN sciinicentiiicaiinicihalasabeibetinhincianeneanehennanh 
Expenses auditing and credential com, C L 
SPE incecctsscnmscnaventncenssgeenneneenens cnvesnnaeresoseenese 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.................... 
—-*% to central labor council, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, E Rosenberg..................-.sssscsesseee 
Organizing’ expenses, oan Flynn. = 
Bal expens expenses, W H Clay..................+ 
nses fraternal delegate to England, 
PRN ED Ds ccnensscsncossnescryszcverenescecesinencessere 
Pt et expenses, S D Nedrey..... * 
Legislative work, Thomas Westoby eiiaatedultaleabint 
Expenses atte nding Executive Council meet- 
ing, James Duncan, Ist vice president. ..... 
Expenses attending Executiv e Council meet- 
ing, John Mitchell, 2d vice president... 
Expenses attending Executive Council meet- 
ing, James O’Connell, 3divice president...... 
Expenses attending Exec utive Council meet- 
ing, Max Morris, 4th vice president ainaimamaias 
Expenses attending Executive Council meet- 
ing, Thomas I. Kidd, 5th vice president....... 
“4 -y attending Executive Council meet- 
ing, D A Hayes, 6th vice president.. 
Expenses attending Executive Coune il meet- 
ing, John B Lennon, treasurer..................+. 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt...... 
Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne 
Services as messenger at Sc ranton conven- 
RE EE 
Services as serg at arms at Scranton con- 
vention, Walter JOmes.................:c00.sssesesesees 
Services as messenger at Scranton conven- 
4 fh UUdUdlUm EEE : 
Organizing expenses, Thomas Tracy. 
Appropriation to Scranton street railway 
ee eee 
Experses to Scranton, Pa, R L Guard. aan 
Organizing expenses, RS Mal oney ...... 
Organizing expenses, F L Sc hwartz.. 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt..... 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Frye ..... sas 
Organizing expenses, H S Whiteman........... 
Bal expenses as messenger, Scranton con- 
vention, Walter JOmes......................cscsssseeeee 




























» Contribution to AM FED, Lizzie M Holmes.. 


Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt ...........0000.. 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy.. 





. Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey......... .. me 


Bal expense attending Executive ane 
meeting, John B Lennon................. 
Legislative expenses, H Gutstadt.. 
er ty hy 2,000 2c, $40; 2,000 2c en 80; 
8,000 3c, $90; 2,000 2c env, $42.80; 2,500 le env, 
$27.50; 500 2c, $10; Post office, HC Easterday 
Janitor services, Robert Walton.............c000 
Janitor serv ices, John Johns »n.... ease 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 
Organizing expenses, S D Nedrey... 
Organizing expenses, R E McLean.... 
Organizing expenses, Aug C Lange ...... ae 
Organizing expenses, Dexter Townsend........ 
Organizing expenses, Williams Rogers......... 
Organizing expenses, John Dean......... nies 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Thain... 
Organizing expenses, T G Roll 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt . 
Organizing expenses, Fred L Schwartz......... 
Excess baggage, Johu © Dernell............ sae 
Organizing expenses, E J i 
Postage on AM FED, Post office ...... 
Express charges, Knox ex co 
1, a. - = 5,000 3c, $150; 300 4c, $12; 300 5c, $15; 
Oe, $90: ‘100 specials, $10; Post office, H C 
Rasterda isnaiaeininhasdntaiiedaeg daaninienimamamennninnes 
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98. Organizing expenses, Joe Sherouse.............. $5 00 
Ex a attending convention at T: ‘acoma, 
Sy Ee 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Geo L Litchfield....... 5 00 
Premium on secretary bond, J Sprigg Poole 20 00 
Printing proceedings Scranton convention, 
8 2 EEE ER PE CaS 957 00 
Express, U S and Adams express co. 2 35 
90. Organizing expenses, F E Smith.................. 15 00 
Organizing expenses, Joseph Rutledge. ines 20 70 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Flynn.. 50 00 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith.................. 37 54 
Cuts for AM FED, M Joyce eng co....... 68 67 
Appro of mac hinists’ assess Ha amal meat 
cutters, etc, of A, Homer D Cal enninteen 225 00 
$1. Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedra ae 75 00 
Seals, J Baumgarten & sons...... : 160 95 
Convention supplies, Hugh Fray ne. 12 
Rent of hall for convention, dec 5 to 14, ‘St 
SAINI, ssncncsnemnnpmendatbanengteeetnousseneee 200 00 
Chairs for convention, Owen Cusick.............. 35 14 
Convention supplies, John H Ladw 420 
Chairs, tables and desks for convention, Hill 
and Connell..............s.0:se0e0000e. 55 50 
Organizing expenses, H Hamers.. _ 19 00 
Organizing expenses, M J Beery .................. 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Thomas hamecy ecein 12 70 
Papers for use of convention, Tribune Pub co 1 20 
Papers for use of convention, Scranton Re- 
Si cccsaconahnoulininnnnsentiinninmsmacunanaepediemapeaal 1 44 
Papers for use of convention, Scranton Times 72 
Papers for use of convention, Scranton Truth 72 
Organizing expenses, L D Biddle...............000. 8 62 
Organizing expenses, Henry M W alker........ 25 00 
Hotel bill and expenses, Scranton conven- 
tion, Samuel Gompers, president .............. 59 67 
1 month’s salary, Sam’! Gompers, president.. 175 00 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 150 00 
4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, bookkeeper..... 81 15 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk............. 62 26 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk... 38 00 
4 weeks’ salary, B Towles, clerk ................. 48 86 
4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, typewriter...... 37 50 
GQ WOGRE COIR TEV ORBB RB cceccccccccscsccceccesecesocece 69 25 
2 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton, clerk................. 12 75 
4 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly, typewriter.. ... 37 50 
4 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts, clerk...... ........ 39 37 
4 weeks’ salary, Z Brinker, typewriter. ints 81 50 
4 weeks’ salary, D Neilson, clerk .......... at 51 76 
4 week’s salary, R A Pinci, clerk.................. 33 00 
4 weeks’ salary, MM Webster, moncguagner 60 94 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer. 73 25 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer aaahitien 64 00 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer..... 57 94 
4 weeks’ salary, R C Shelse. stenographer..... 56 25 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer... 55 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A McCoy, stenographer besoin 58 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A A Parker, stenographer... 55 51 
4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer.. 42 07 
4 weeks’ salary, F Drucker, stenographer hiseee 28 45 
4 weeks’ salary, E. Price, typewriter 38 25 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, clerk...... 36 00 
Postage on AM FED, Post office........... sens 19 
Bal due on bill rend, Hotel Jermyn....... ....... 10 
Hotel expenses and railroad fare one way, 
,... § __ _ SSE Stee 102 70 
Expenses from Scranton to Philadelphia, 
TRE OS 15 40 
Ex — fraternal delegates to convention, 
(| tee ee il RCE aT eet 36 67 
Expenses, fraternal delegates to convention, 
AE RT a ER AS a IE 44 49 
Expenses, fraternal delegates to convention, 
Se Seite 35279 
Bal expenses, attending c convention, steno- 
TE ES AE 59 45 
Bal expenses, attending convention, steno- 
grapher, R Ps LR act plone 41 85 
Bal expenses, attending convention, E M 
iil AR EE TIL TL OL LO TERN 41 85 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger. : 5 00 
Use of room, telegrams, my Pe supplies for 
convention, postage, etc, Hotel Jermyn...... 111 99 
$9,081 93 
RECAPITULATION, 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1901................. $9,550 88 
Receipts for the month of December... . 5,280 50 
SEA RS ee ee eS eee ee $14,831 33 
Expense: for the month of December........... 9,081 98 
Balance on hand January 1, 1902.......... snenanenis $5,749 40 


FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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Tested by Time 


and found:still the favorite. 
Intrinsic merit has made its 
success andjthe success of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


justifies the ver- 

dict that it is 

BALTIMORE RYE 
BOTTLED BY 

WM LanaHan & SON The Finest Type 
BALTIMORE of the Purest 


| Whiskey Made. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








Premium 
HamsBacon 


Silver Leai 
I ard 


Fs] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





School Furniture 
Church Furniture 


Opera Chairs 
Hall Seating 
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i wo) © are the Largest Con- 
6) cern in the World man- 
ufacturing above lines. 
All goods sold by us are 
manufactured in our 








own factory under our own supervi- 
sion and are fully guaranteed and war- 
ranted inevery way. »* es eo 

If in need of anything we man- 
ufacture, be sure and write us for 
Catalogues, Prices, Etc. 2% 2% 


American School Furniture Co. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 











CALENDAR 


OF 


American 
Federationist 


FOR 


1902 
+ 


MAY BE HAD FREE ON APPLICATION 
TO THIS OFFICE. 





Price 25 Cents. 















and Defence 
y), of fhe Arwerican 
‘}{ labor Movement. 
5) Acepert N.(asson. 
PuBusHeo By 


—Prrer Ecniter.~ 
New Yoru. 












Orders for Organized Self-Help will be received 
the American Federation of Labor Office at the Price quote 
above. 

















